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Pul-l-leeze, Buster... don’t smile! 


When you take pictures of people, 
remember this: 


Don’t feel that a smile is neces- 
sary. 

Smiles are all right, mind you. 
Natural smiles... the kind you get 
by surprising your subject. But just 
see how much more interesting this 
intent expression (above) is than a 
strained, self-conscious smile! 

Incidentally, if you’d like to know 
how to light an indoor picture like 
this, you’il find a chapter on indoor 
picture-taking in Ansco’s book on 
photography, ‘Better Photography 
Made Easy.”’ 


There are exposure tables, lighting 
diagrams, instructions for portraits, 
silhouettes, and other indoor pic- 
tures in this complete manual of 
photography. 





The instructions in this booklet, 
combined with a roll of wide-latitude 
Ansco Film in your camera, are’ al- 
most certain to make you a better 
photographer. 

For Ansco Film’s ability to over- 
come minor exposure errors brings 
you a better picture every time. 








ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 











Get a copy of ‘“‘Better Photography Made Easy” today! 
It’s Ansco’s authoritative guide to photography .. . it’s at 
your dealer’s .. .it’s only 25t. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 





\ Say What 
? Fy / You Please! 


I wonder_if you editors have heard 
of Rochester's “Barn.” The Barn is a 
teen-agers’ night club and the answer 
to a parents’ prayer. The idea for the 
Barn took shape when Rochester par- 
ents realized that there were no de- 
sirable places for young people to go 
on dates. We had had community cen- 
ters and “milk bars” in the past, but 
the way these places were run had al- 
ways made us feel as if we were juvenile 
delinquents being saved from street 
corners. The Barn is different. 

Started by Frank Gannett, a Roches- 
ter publisher, the Barn is now run by 
the presidents of the high school stu- 
dent councils in the Rochester vicinity. 
It has a combination night club and 
country club atmosphere. Sometimes it 
offers entertainment by movie and radio 
stars. At other times groups of teen- 
agers supply the entertainment. Always 
there is good dance music. We can sit 
at our own reserved tables and order 
hamburgers and soft drinks. Admission 
is 50 cents a person. 

The Barn is open Friday and Satur- 
day evenings as a night club, and it is 
available for high school dances and 
social functions during the rest of the 
week. 

If you were to run a story on the 
Barn, I think other communities might 
be inspired to provide similar youth 
centers. 

Bud Brown 
Rochester, N. Y. 


As a history teacher, I want to con- 
gratulate you on your fine “All Out for 
Democracy” series. In these hectic times 
when we hear ‘name-calling on every 
side, it is all too easy to forget what 
the word democracy does mean. So 
many magazines and newspapers have 
been carelessly labeling groups as fas- 
cist or communist. It’s time we re-ex- 
amined our political vocabulary, and 
your articles will be a big help. 

J. W. 
New York, N. Y. 


I thought C. A. Lejeune’s article, 
“Any Resemblance Is Purely Coinci- 
dental,” (Senior Scholastic, Sept. 15) 
was delightful. It certainly poinfed out 
what an unrealistic picture of the 
United States other countries get from 
seeing Hollywood films. However, | 
think there’s an even more serious proh- 
lem. And that is that the people of the 
U. S. are getting a completely distorted 
(Concluded on page 4) 
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Government Means You 


Ts WATER you drink is supplied by your city. The milk on 

your cereal is pasteurized under state regulations. The school 
you attend is probably supported by public taxation, You walk or 
ride to school through streets paved by the town highway depart- 
ment. When you mail a letter, it is delivered by the United States 
Post Office. The radio program you listened to last night was broad- 
cast under the Federal Communications Commission. The Weather 
Bureau tells you whether to wear your raincoat tomorrow. 

If you visit Yellowstone Park (run by the National Park Service) 
or anywhere else, you ride on trains or busses regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The “take home” pay your father 
gets depends on the taxes deducted from his pay check. And when 
you die, the health department will punch a hole on a card 

Not a minute in the day passes that the government does not 
touch you, often without your knowing it, in innumerable vital 
ways. “You may not think about politics,” said a candidate for office, 
“but politics thinks about you!” 

All this chalks up an “A” for common sense to students who 
placed “a knowledge of government” high on the list of what a 
high school graduate should know. (See “Jam Session,” Sept. 22.) 

Somebody might say: “Well, isn’t that what we have civics 
courses for? If we learn what’s in the textbook on government, isn’t 
that enough?” No, not quite. It’s a good start. But one trouble with 
textbooks is that they’re likely to describe merely a piece of techni- 
cal machinery — how it’s supposed to work ideally according to the 
standards set down in the rulebook — the laws and the Constitu- 
tion. Your classroom magazines,” your daily newspapers, and the 
radio are essential sources to supplement the material in your books. 

And when we get out into active life, we often find that gov- 
ernment seems to consist chiefly of loopholes and abuses manipu- 
lated by self-seeking men’ and their political machines. Then we 
may be shocked and decide to wash our hands of the whole “dirty” 
business. 

We'll never attain good government that way in a democracy. 
We've got to get down in the dirt and dig. We must know govern- 
ment in action, too, the forces and motives that work behind the 
scenes. We must attend city council and Congressional committee 
meetings, learn how the votes are rounded up in every ward and 
district, and watch the records of our representatives in office. When 
the time comes for you to vote and join a political party or civic 
organization, your first job will be down at the “grass roots” ring- 
ing the doorbells of your neighbors in your own town. 

Civilization is more than civics. It’s history — from the Stone 
Age to the atomic bomb. It’s economics — from industry and labor 
to rent control and the cost of living. It’s psychology. — how human 
beings behave,- alone or in groups, in peace or war. So if you're 
going to “know your government,” you'd better know all you can 

about man and his doings on this earth. ° 


Next week: Using Your Own Language 


OUR FRONT COVER shows an RCA Image _tions. Televised surgery was demonstrated 
Orthicon. television ca ted above | : month before the American College of 
a hospital operating table. The televised Surgeons in New York City and was hailed 
image can be transmitted .o nearby points as an unsurpassed teaching method.—Photo 
to give doctors and medical students a courtesy Collier's Weekly and The New 
close-up view of the most delicate opera- York Hospital—Cornell Medical Center. 
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Say What You Please! 


(Concluded from page 2) 


picture of their own country from the 
movies. Too many of us are growing up 
with the idea that there’s a handsome 
man and a million-dollar house waiting 
around the corner for every girl, And 
we have an idea that life is made up of 
sessions at night clubs alternating with 
sessions at a psychoanalyst’s office. 
That’s not healthy. With such a crazy 
conception of life in America, how can 
we possibly expect to understand real 


people and be worthwhile citizens in 
our communities? 


Polly Price 
Washington, D. C. 


Bravo to you for the superior quality 
of your magazine! You stimulate and 
inspire our youth toward the highest 
American ideals, 

Zabelle Tourian, a teacher 
Memorial High School 
West New York, New Jersey 


I am writing this letter to express 
my views on aviation and the opportun- 
ities it offers to high school students. 









magine being first 


in your class to receive 
a letter from a friend 


to win a cash prize. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Scholastic Awards, you can win a prize 
by simply writing a letter. 


Your teacher has the details. She will 

get you the name of a boy or girl in far- 

, away China, France, England or some 

other foreign land who would like to 

‘orrespond with you. Then be sure to 

keep a copy of yqur letter to enter in 
the competition. 


This particular Scholastic Award 
is called “‘The International Writing 
Award.” It is sponsored by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, whose giant Flying 
Clippers link the world’s continents. 

There are no complicated rules to fol- 


lke Spee ob th Hyg Ope 


Here’s a way fo have fun... And a chance 





low. Your letter can be any length you 
want it to be. It will be judged solely on 
the basis of the excellence with which it 
“fosters friendship and better understand- 
ing of American life.” 

Here are the prizes: (for Senior Divi- 
sion) First: $25; Second: $15; Third: 
$10; and five Fourth prizes of $5 each. 
(For Junior Division) First: $35; Second: * 
$25; Third: $15. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS 













I believe that aviation will be one of the 
most important factors in our postwar 
world. I think almost all of our travel 
will be done by plane. Therefore, | 


think young people should learn all, 


they can about aviation. As for myself, 
I have been flying for about a year and 
a half. I am training for a position with 
a commercial airline. I would like to see 
more articles on aviation in your mag- 
azine. 

William Kuechle 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Many recent magazine articles .(in- 
cluding an excellent editorial in your 
magazine last year) have been point- 
ing out that some of our soldiers abroad 
are not behaving properly. Their ac- 
tions are both boorish and arrogant. 

My opinion on this humiliating state 
of affairs is that the commanding officers 
of military units ought to explain to 
these* soldiers that they represent the 
American public. The unfavorable im- 
pression that«their actions create may 
result in serious complications in our 
international relations. 


Helen Cytron 
District High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Recently I read an article in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune by Harris Wof- 
ford, founder of the Student Federal- 
ists. He had just returned from the 
World Youth Festival in Prague. 
Wofford said that American students 
made a very sorry showing at Prague. 

I remember hearing last Spring that 
the U. S. State Department was trying 
to discourage American students from 
going to the festival because it was 
being promoted by young Communists. 
As a result, Wofford’s article pointed 
out, only 200 of the 13,000 delegates 
were Americans. And from 6,000 to 
9,000 of the 13,000 were Communists. 

Russian youth, backed by their gov- 
ernment, had put time, effort, and 
enthusiasm into planning for the festi- 
val, Their outstanding performers — 
singers, dancers, and athletes — were 
there, as well as their most brilliant 
students, Consequently Russia walked 
away with most of the competitions. 

Wofford said hundreds of young 
people from war-torn countries who 
were looking around for a faith in 
which to believe were impressed by 
the Russians. Everyone commented 
that you could tell a Communist by his 
enthusiasm and optimism. 

Russia won at Prague — just because 
the U. S. made no effort to demon- 
strate what a vital thing our democ- 
racy is. How long can we be so 
shortsighted? 


Brett Smith 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AND els W ORLI 


@WHILE THE EAST-WEST debate 
was rocking the General Assembly 
building in New York (see United Na- 
tions News) 16 Western European na- 
tions meetirtg in Paris completed their 
revised report on how to stabilize them- 
selves in an unstable world. 

They had been conferring for ten 
weeks to draft jointly an inventory of 
their needs under the Marshall Plan. 
This plan is an outgrowth of the pro- 
posal made by Secretary of State Mar- 
shall that the United States help Europe 
to help herself. 

The final report—a 44-page document 
of 20,000 words, and mostly figures— 
was signed by all the conferees and 
formally submitted to State Secretary 
Marshall. The first page the Secretary 
probably turned to was the one marked: 
How Much Will Western Europe Need? 
According to this amended report, the 
sum is $19,330,000,000 in American 
credits for the four-year recovery pe- 
riod—1948 through 1951. This amount 
may have to be enlarged somewhat if 
Western Europe fails to build up in the 
next four years the expected $2,810,- 
000,000 trade surplus outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But even under the best circum- 
stances, food consumption in Europe in 
1951 will still be less than pre-war, and 
rationing may still have to be continued 

Meantime, three Presidential com- 
mittees are reporting to Mr. Truman 
how much material assistance the United 
States can afford to give Western 
Europe. The next step is up to Con- 
gress, holder of the nation’s purse- 
strings. 

But can Europe wait? “No,” say Sec- 
retary Marshall and his on-the-spot ob- 
servers. The continent is on the verge 
of collapse and is facing its severest 
winter. It urgently needs some form of 
immediate “stop-gap” aid from America 
before the Marshall Plan begins to op- 
erate. 

One means of getting first-aid to 
Europe, now eyed by state department 
planners, is the use of $1,500,000,000 in 
unspent funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This is an agricultural 
lending and surplus distribution agency. 
To make use of its funds would not re- 
quire Congressional action, only an 
executive order by the President. 

French Foreign Minister Georges Bi- 
dault recently had a long and “serious” 
talk with Secretary Marshall on France’s 
need for American emergency aid. Both 
France and Italy, it has been estimated, 
will require between $700,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 in the next six months to 
keep the wolf from their doors. 

In equally bad straits is Britain which 
has been forced to dip into her dwin- 
dling gold holdings to the extent of 








ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


$140,000,000 to buy desperately-needed 
dollars. 

What's Behind It: Hunger knows no 
frontiers—geographic or ideological. 
Given a united world, the plight of 
Europe could have been dealt with 
through the U. N. That was a primary 
purpose of the organization. But, be- 
cause of the hopeless split, the Marshall 
Plan—originally intended for all of West- 
ern and Eastern Europe—must now be 
restricted to 16 nations. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ HOW COMMERCIAL should radio 
be? U.S. radio networks and inde- 
pendent stations answered this ques- 
tion late last month by adopting a code 
which will reduce time devoted to radio 
commercials by as much as one-fifth. 

Moved to action by growing public 
irritation with radio advertising, the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
endorsed a sweeping list of radio re- 
forms in their last convention. 

After February I, no 15-minute pro- 
gram can contain more than three min- 
utes of commercials. This provision 
will curb disc jockeys who follow each 
platter with an advertisement. 

The radio code further provides that 
only one commercial “spot” announce- 
ment can be used between regularly 
scheduled programs. Also banned is 
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the use of any commercial in the mid- 
die of a news broadcast that is less than 
15 minutes in length. 

The code states that in presenting 
issues on which wide disagreement 
exists, such as political campaigns, no 
dramatizations will be permitted. The 
issues must be presented in a cool, fac- 
tual way which will appeal to the mind 
rather than to the emotions. 


@ LIKE A DJINN out of a bottle, the 
hurricane roared out of the Atlantic to 
strike at Florida’s southeastern coast 
and the Gulf states. 

Warned of the storm’s approach, 
thousands evacuated the coastal areas 
by train and auto. Military planes 
sought refuge in inland airfields. 

The hurricane was first discovered 
by a ship in the South Atlantic, which 
radioed the news to the U.S. Alerted, 
the Navy sent out planes to track down 
the hurricane and help chart its course. 
Even at night the monster storm was 
not allowed to go unwatched. Night 
flying planes, equipped with radar, 
were sent out to obtain “fixes” on the 
hurricane. 

When it became obvious that the 
storm would hit the Gulf states, every 
precaution .was taken to save human 
lives. The last such major hurricane 
to lash Florida, in 1928, cost 2,500 
lives. This time, through the teamwork 
of the Weather Bureau and the Navy, 
inhabitants had far more time to evacu- 
ate or take other precautions. 

As a result, while property damage 
is high in Florida, Alabama, and Lou- 
isiana, the loss of life has been astound- 
ingly low for so great a disaster. In the 
future, ways may be found to disperse 
hurricanes before they strike, perhaps 
by bombing them. 


@ THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION will 
soon be brought home to the public by 
every advertising medium American 
business can command. 

Alarmed by the condition of public 
education today, The Advertising Coun- 
cil—an organization of national adver- 
tising agencies which pool their efforts 
for public service—has enlisted the aid of 
the nation’s businessmen. 

Through material prepared for The 


_ Advertising Council by the Benton and 
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Bowles advertising agency, the shocking 
facts will be broadcast, splashed on out- 
door posters, and “socked home” in 
newspaper and magazine ads. Business- 
men, large and small, will sponsor and 
pay for the advertising campaign. 

Keyed by the slogan “Our Teachers 
Mold Our Nation’s Future,” the cam- 
paign is already under way. With the 
help of businessmen, the Advertising 
Council hopes to enlist public aid in 
bettering local educational standards, 
improving teachers’ salaries and work- 
ing conditions, and supporting parent- 
teacher associations in their community. 

Businessmen are also urged to set up 
teachers’ scholarships. 


THE FAR EAST 


@ PEACE HOPES IN INDONESIA. 
U.N.’s latest peacemaking machinery 
is going into action in Indonesia. The 
United States has agreed to join Aus- 
tralia and Belgium in a U. N. commis- 
sion of “good offices.” 

A commission of good offices urges 
both sides in a dispute to get together 
and work out a settlement agreeable to 
each other. The new“U. N. commission 
will act as “go-between” in the dispute 
between the Netherlands government 
and the “Republic of Indonesia.” Both 
sides will be asked to resume their peace 
talks, which were broken off this sum- 
mer by the Dutch. 

Early this year both sides signed the 
Cherebon Agreement, which recognized 
the Republic as part of a future sover- 
eign state, the “United States of In- 
donesia.” Quarrels over control of po- 
lice and economic resources continued. 
Finally the. Dutch lost patience and 
sent troops into action. 

Dutch troops attacked Indonesian 
forces and occupied parts of Java, Su- 
matra, and Madura. The Republic 
claims all of these islands, and some 
others, as its territory. 

The United Nations Charter says that 
the Security Council can look into any 
situation that threatens the world’s 
peace. On this ground, the Council 
ordered both sides to “cease fire.” 

Both agreed to obey. Yet fighting did 
not stop altogether. So the Council 
named the diplomats stationed at Ba- 
tavia, Java, as a‘committee to find out 
just how well the cease-fire orders are 
being obeyed. U.S. Consul General 
Walter A. Foote is chairman of this six- 
nation group. Its report probably will be 
made this week, and may have con- 
siderable effect on the work of the U. N. 
commission. 
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The latter commission was established 
by the Security Council with the ap- 
proval of both Dutch and Indonesians. 
The Dutch chose one member of the 
commission (Belgium). The Indo- 
nesians chose another (Australia). Bel- 
gium and Australia together selected 
the U. S. as third member. 

What's Behind It: Many Indonesians, 
especially on the rich and populous is- 
land of Java, want complete independ- 
ence. Their leaders set up a “republic” 
in the closing days of World War II. 

The Dutch ruled the Indies from the 
seventeenth century until the Japanese 
threw them out in the recent war. The 
Dutch have vast economic interests in 
Indonesia. Unless they regain use of 
the great resources of Indonesia, the 
Dutch fear they cannot rebuild their 
war-torn country or recover their pre- 
war standard of living. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ NO HANDS. Aviation has scored an- 
other dramatic first. An Army Air Force 
four-engine C-54 transport plane flew 
from Newfoundland to England—un- 
touched by human hands. 






The giant plane was operated by a 

' “mechanical brain” which sent the ship 

into the air at Stephensville, Newfound- 

land, carried it straight to its destina- 

tion, Brise Norton, England, and set it 
safely down. 

Aboard the plane were 14 Air Force 
crew men and observers, but not one 
of them had to touch an instrument dur- 
ing the ten-hour flight. 

The “mechanical brain” is an exten- 
sion of a wartime device. In its present 
elaborate form, it employs a number of 
radio-wave signals to guide its progress. 

A button pushed by a ground-crew 
member in Newfoundland beamed a 
radio wave to the “brain” and sent the 
plane into the air. On its journey over 
the Atlantic, further radio direction sig- 
nals were sent by two Coast Guard 
ships. Finally a radio signal guided the 
plane to the ground. 

In peacetime robot-directed crew-less 
planes might carry freight to distant 
points. In wartime the robot planes 
might be used for bombing missions, 
but this would not be possible yet, since 
there must be a radio beam to guide the 
plane to its target. No enemy is likely 
to provide such cooperation. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


Trieste, the Adriatic “hot corner” between Italy and Yugoslavia, has begun a 
new chapter in its troubled history. Under the Italian peace treaty, the Trieste 
area is now a Free City. Americans, British, and Yugoslavs will each keep 5,000 
troops there. Trieste was part of the former Italian province of Venezia Giulia, 
the rest of which goes'to Yugoslavia. There were tense moments at American out- 
posts, like the one pictured above, as GI's withdrew from northern Venezia 
Giulia and Yugoslav troops (right) took over the former U. S. zone. 
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Prices 


Talburt in The New York World-Telegram 


The Indian Rope Trick 
—Without the Rope. 


OT many months ago “inflation” 
N was something in the future. 
j It was “nearer than we think,” 
a “real possibility,” or “definitely on 
the way.” But today these phrases are 
as outdated as last year’s hit tunes. 
We have inflation, right now. It is 
severe, but it need not be fatal. 

No microscope is needed to detect 
the major symptom of this economic 
ailment. The dizzy rise of prices is 
the giveaway. Any housewife, looking 
dismally into her pocketbook after fill- 
ing the family food basket, will tell 
you that food costs more than twice 
as much as before the war. Not only 
food, but almost anything you name, 
from bubblegum to bungalows, has shot 
up in price. 

Since 1939 rising prices have drained 
the consumer’s dollar of half its pur- 
chasing power. There are a lot more 
of these “shrunken” dollars -in circula- 
tion today than there were in 1939, 
mainly because of record employment 
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and income in the war and postwar 
years. In fact there are more dollars 
than there are goods to buy. And that 
condition is an engraved invitation to 
inflation. 

A graph representing the rising cost 
of living since 1939 looks like the up- 
ward slope of the Matterhorn. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the cost of all commodities has risen 
more than 58 per cent since 1939. Food 
is up 102 per cent and clothing 85 per 
cent. Rent, still under partial Federal 
control, shows an average rise of only 
five per cent. 

What is responsible for taking 50 
cents out of the consumer's 1939 dol- 
lar? Are certain groups to blame for 
letting prices run away, or are inescap- 
able economic laws at work in our 
postwar disorganization? As the old 
nursery rhyme goes, “Who killed Cock 
Robin?” “Not I,” says Business, “Not I,” 
says Labor. “Not I,” says Government. 

Those who feel that business is in 
large part responsible for higher prices 
point to the huge profits made by in- 
dustry in the past two years. Profits 
were already high in 1946 — so runs the 
charge — yet it is predicted that more 
than 600 major corporations will top 
last year’s profits by 38 per cent in 
1947. In the textile, oil, and steel in- 
dustries — all basic industries — profits 
have been extremely high, according 
to reports of earnings in business news- 
papers. This profit condition is generally 
true in large manufacturing industries. 
But retailers — those who sell directly 
to consumers—are reporting lower 
profits for the first half of 1947. 







Can we bring down the 
cost-of-living balloon? 


for the Stratosphere 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, spokesman for big business, 
admits that profits have been out of 
line in some industries. But NAM in- 
sists that in most cases they are only 
slightly higher than normal. At any 
rate, says the spokesmen for business, 
it is absurd to blame industry for price 
rises. To do so is to ignore the effect 
of three rounds of general wage in- 
creases since the end of the war, the 
increased cost of raw materials, and 
the loss of production through strikes 
in key industries, such as coal. 

Is labor to blame for wrecking the 
price structure? In 1939 the average 
weekly wages in industry were $23.86, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. In May, 1947, average weekly 
wages were $48.46 — more than double 
the 1939 figure. This rise is due not 
only to an increase in hourly wage 
rates, but also to a general rise since 
pre-war days in the number of hours 
worked each week. 

Yet despite higher wages and longer 
work weeks, say the critics of labor, 
workers make constantly higher wage 
demands on management which can 
only be met by new rises in the price 
of goods which they produce. 

Labor spokesmen admit that average 
weekly earnings have doubled since 
1939. But they point out that the rising 
cost of living has cut “real” wages tre- 
mendously. In terms of what his weekly 
Ppaye envelope can buy, the’ average 
worker is earning about 28 per cent 
more than he did in 1939—and part 
of this increase is due to a longer work 
week. (Turn page) 
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Chart based on BLS figures. Copyright 1947. The Newspaper PM, Inc. 


WAR STARTS PRICE CONTROL DECONTROL NOW 
Chart shows weekly food bill for average family has more than doubled. 
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Labor also ckims that industry 
could absorb substantial wage increases 
because of its high prices, but refuses 
to do so. The steel industry, now mak- 
ing record profits, is given as an ex- 
ample. When the cost of coal went up 
as a result of new wage grants, Presi- 
dent Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers pleaded with the steel indus- 
try to absorb the higher coal costs 
without raising steel prices. But U. S. 
Steel announced price increases of $5 
to $10 a ton, arguing that previous 
wage increases, as well as the increased 
cost of coal, made it necessary. - 

Government, too, has been brought 
on the carpet, charged with 1esponsi- 
bility for higher prices. Two Govern- 
ment policies in particular are said to 
be driving up the cost of food. These 
are: 

1. The farm subsidy program. The 
Government keeps up the price of many 
farm products by buying the farmer’s 
surplus at prices close to what he 
would get on the market. This year, 
for example, the Government bought 
6,000,000 bushels of potatoes (at a 
cost of $7,000,000) to keep these po- 
tatoes from being dumped on the 
market and lowering prices. It acted 
under the terms of a law passed by 
Congress requiring it to buy certain 
crops whenever farm prices drop be- 
low 90 per cent of a standard called 
“parity.” 

The Government disposed of this 
year’s surplus potatoes by selling them 
to makers of commercial alcohol, ship- 
ping them abroad, or simply allowing 
them to rot. But the housewife had to 
go on paying the same high price for 
her “spuds.” 

Congress established this farm sub- 
sidy program to stimulate the produc- 
tion of food during the war, and to 
protect farmers against a future col- 
lapse in prices through over-produc- 
tion. Most of these guarantees will last 
until the end of 1948. / 


The Effect of Foreign Relief 


2. The foreign relief program. Bol- 
stered by our foreign relief program, our 
export surplus (exports over imports) 
reached a record $8,100,000,000 last 
year. About $5,350,000,000 of these 
exports were bought with money we 
had given or lent to foreign countries. 
This export surplus has had a marked 
inflationary effect, according to some 
critics. These exports, taken out of 
current production, include many items 
we are short of at home. 

But Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman, and many others, 
deny that shipment of food abroad is 
responsible for higher prices here. 
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Only seven per cent of U. S. food pro- 
duction went to Europe in 1946, and 
this includes wheat, of which we have 
a large surplus. What, ask Government 
officials, could we have saved by not 
shipping this food? Each of us could 
have had three more pounds of meat 
in 1946, an additional pat of butter, 
a few ounces of powdered eggs and a 
cup or two more of skimmed milk. No, 
says the Government, it is not food 
shipments abroad which are sending 
prices skyward. Figures show that the 
American people are eating more food 
per person than ever before. 

As for our foreign aid program, it 
amounted to only 2.5 per cent of our 
national product in 1946. The national 
gross product is the cost of all goods 
and services turned out in the U. S. 
in one year. Trade experts point out 
that this is a more-than-worthwhile in- 
vestment. It will eventually stimulate 
and help to expand world trade, which 
will benefit everyone. Tais purely eco- 
nomic gain is in addition to the worthy 
objectives of feeding hungry people. 

Whatever forces have contributed to 
rising prices, everyone is agreed that 
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Who Dunnit? 
Democrats and GOP blame each other 


something must be done to stop infla- 
tion — now. But what should be done? 
Suggestions have ranged from the res- 
toration of strict Government price con- 
trol to Senator Robert A. Taft’s recent 
comment that “people should eat less.” 

But price controls under wartime 
OPA regulations were dropped by 
President Truman and.Congress in the 
belief that the public demanded it 
and that the controls had outlived their 


SENIOR 


usefulness. The present Congress showe 
no indication of restoring, such controls, 
Consumer resistance has had some 
effect on high prices. In some cities, 
meat and dairy products .have dropped 
in price simply because housewives 
determined to “do without.” 

Another suggestion came from the 
President himself. He appealed to in- 
dustry to help check inflation by re- 
fraining from raising prices. This plea 
has proved ineffective. 

In recent months the Government 
has taken another tack in its effort to 
hold down rising prices. Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom C, Clark has opened a legal 
campaign against corporations which 
conspire to fix prices of food, housing, 
or clothing. He has directed 93 Federal 
attorneys throughout the country to 
push prosecution in their areas against 
such illegal price fixing. The Federal 
Trade Commission has already issued 
a complaint against U. S. Steel, Re- 
public Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and 
others. 

But critics of the Truman Adminis- 
tration scoff at reports of “conspiracy” 
and price-fixing. They label the Justice 
Department’s investigation as a “politi- 
cal move on the eve of an election year.” 


Needed: Greater Production 


Economists in general point out that 
high prices are usually the result of the 
well-known economic law of supply 
and demand. In other words, shortages 
of goods and high purchasing power 
combine to force up prices. Therefore, 
no fundamental relief to inflation can 
be hoped for until production reaches 
high enough levels to meet present de- 
mands for goods. The story of nylon 
stockings is a perfect example of this 
law. During and just after the war, 
they were very scarce — and it seemed 
that every woman in America wanted 
half-a-dozen pairs. The price of nylons 
was $3 or $4. Now, nylon production 
is going full-blast, the demand for them 
is being met — and the price has fallen 
to $1.50 or even lower. 

Anything which cuts production — 
shorter hours, shortages of raw materi- 
als, strikes, or plant shutdowns — will 
contribute to keeping prices high. 

When Congress reconvenes next 
January, inflation may be stil] more 
critical. Congress will debate ways to 
bring- down prices. Congress will also 
decide whether aid to Europe through 
the Marshall Plan would make infla- 
tion still worse. Tax reductions and 
wage and price controls will be studied 
for their effect — inflationary or defla- 
tionary—on the nation’s economy. 
Over all will hang the dread fear of 
another major business depression. 
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@ In his first three articles Dr. 
Commager showed how the English 
came to dominate North America 
and how they brought many of 
their democratic institutions to the 
New World. In this article he de- 
scribes the people who came to 
the English colonies. 


WE ARE all, as Franklin Roosevelt , 


said shortly before his death, im- 

migrants or the descendants of 
immigrants. Most of us are aware of 
this, but for some curious reason we 
seem to forget it when it comes to the 
DARs, the Colonial Dames, or other 
people who can trace their ancestry 
back to the colonial period. Not only 
do we forget that all those who came 
to the New World were immigrants — 
and poor immigrants at that - but we 
are inclined to overlook the fact that, 
even during the colonial period, Amer- 
ica was a melting pot of peoples. 

It is this melting pot quality that 
has given the United States a unique 
place in modern history. It has made 
us a great social laboratory. Other na- 
tions represent a mixture of races and 
of peoples — Britain, for example, and 
France, and Spain. But the intermix- 
ture in other countries took place many 
hundreds of years ago. It was a slow 
and almost unnoticeable process and 
constantly subjected to the influence 
of the environment. 

In America the mixture has been 
continuous, large-scale, and wonder- 
fully varied. Much of it is so recent 
that physical environment has not had 
an opportunity to modify different 
strains and thus produce an American 
people of uniform character. 


Our Early Melting Pot 


In the English colonies of America 
the intermixture of peoples and races 
began almost as early as America itself 
began. Thus the English colonies were 
more than English. They were German 
colonies and French colonies, too. They 
were in a small way Dutch and Swedish 
and Swiss and Spanish colonies. They 
early became, on a large scale, African 
colonies. English America connected 
itself, from the beginning, with more 
than old England. It was connected, by 
the strongest of ties — those of people, 
of race and language and religion — to 
almost the whole of Western Europe 
and to Africa as well. 

The settlers at Jamestown and Plym- 
outh and Massachusetts Bay were, 
most of them, of pure English stock. 
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Yet very early new ingredients were 
added. Probably the most important of 
these was the African ingredient. Negro 
slaves had been brought to the colonies 
as early as 1619. But during the seven- 
teenth century importation was on a 
small scale, and the natural increase of 
the Negroes was not very rapid. During 
the eighteenth century, however, this 
situation changed drastically. By the 
time of the Revolution the Negroes 
numbered over half a million out of a 
total population of about two and a 
half million. 

In the meantime, the character of 
the white population had changed. 
There were two main streams of popu- 
lation, other than the English, which 
fed the American colonies throughout 
the late seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries. One was the Scotch-Irish 
from northern Ireland, who came in 
large numbers to the Middle Colonies 
and the South. They settled on the 
frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
and the Carolinas, setting up their 
Presbyterian churches, and encouraging 
education. » 

The second main stream came from 
the German states. This migration had 
bégun in the 1680s and swelled to tor- 
rential proportions in the early eight- 
eenth century. Most of the Germans 
went to the Middle Colonies — to Penn- 
sylvania especially, to New York and 
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The People of the New World 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Maryland, and down the valleys to 
Virginia and the Carolinas. They did 
not intermix so readily with the English 
as did the Scotch-Irish, because there 
were language and religious barriers. 
But eventually, of course, the melting 
pot worked for them as for all others. 

Other ingredients had been added in 
the meantime. Some came through con- 
quest — if we can use that word for the 
mild processes of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Thus the English swallowed up 
the Swedes on the Delaware, and took 
over the Dutch in New Amsterdam and 
along the Hudson. 

Others came through migration. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 brought over thousands of French 
Huguenots, who spread widely through 
the colonies. To this day names like 
Revere, Faneuil, Jay, Petigru, Legare, 
Manigault, Duponceau and others tes- 
tify to the French Huguenot contribu- 
tion. A few Spaniards found their way 
to the English colonies, more Portu- 
guese, especially Portuguese Jews, and 
still more Swiss. 

This early intermixture of peoples 
was one of the great advantages which 
America enjoyed. Nothing like it was 
to be found in the French or Spanish 
colonies, where the only intermixture 
was among whites, Indians, and Ne- 
groes. What it meant was that English 
America from the beginning inherited 
the cultures and institutions of many 
of the Old World nations. It also meant 
that America learned, from the begin- 
ning, the lessons of tolerance and co- 
operation. 


Chart based on VU. &. Census figures (1790) 
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“ HAT do they do on.a rainy 

Wien in Rio?” We wouldn't ex- 

actly know. But we can tell you 

what was done on 18 sunny days in 

Rio. From August 15 to September 2, 
they made history. 

By “they” we mean the foreign min- 
isters of 19 American republics. By 
“history” we mean the writing of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance — an all-for-one and one-for- 
all military defense pact of the Amer- 
icas. 

The setting for the conference was 
as eye-pleasing as its results. It met in 
the ornate Quitandinha Hotel high in 
the cool hills of Petropolis, 40 miles 
north of Rio de Janeiro. The conference 
room itself, in its glowing salmon-pink 
sumptuousness, was the latest word in 
streamlined elegance. 

There, in these ideal surroundings, 
the family of American nations held 
their family reunion. The result was 
the building of a “fence” around all of 
the Western Hemisphere, extending 
from the North Pole to the South Pole, 
and including Alaska on the west and 
Greenland on the east. Over this imag- 
inary fence was erected an imaginary 
sign, in red ink, bold face, reading: 
“Aggressors, Keep Out!” 

To be sure, this was an “Inter-Amer- 
ican” not a “Pan-American” (i.e. All- 
American) conference. Three of the 22 
American states were not represented 
— Nicaragua, Ecuador, and Canada. 

Nicaragua was not invited because 
the other American nations have not 
recognized the government that was set 
up in that country following a revolu- 
tion last May. Ecuador was ruled out 
because of her successiorf of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions which broke 
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Setting the Fall Style 


out there in August. Canada was not 
represented because she is not as yet a 
member of the Pan-American Union. 

Canada’s position is unique. Though 
she “lives” in this Hemisphere, her 
ties, understandably, are with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. Accord- 
ing to one Canadian official, his country 
had not joined the Pan-American Union 
for the simple enough reason that “we 
have not been asked.” 

It is expected that that will soon be 
corrected and the Dominion of Canada 
invited into the Pan-American group. 
Canada already has strong military 
defense ties with the United States. 

At any rate, provisions had been 
made for the three excluded American 
states— Canada, Ecuador, and Nica- 
ragua — to sign the Rio agreement later. 


SENIOR 


Defense treaty is a high mark on the report card of peace, | 


The road to Rio has many milestones. 
Its groundwork was laid by this coun- 
try 124 years ago. The United States 
Government, in 1823, warned European 
powers to keep out of the Westen 
Hemisphete. This is known as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

In a sense, the Rio Treaty is a re- 
statement of the Monroe Doctrine — 
except that the warning is no longer 
from the United States alone but from 
all the American nations. 

Since the days of Monroe there were 
several instances when not Europe but 
the “Colossus of the North” took single 


for the Americas 


handed actions that were resented by 
Latin Americans. U. S. troops inter- 
vened in Nicaragua, Panama, Mexico. 
Happily, that period is over. In 1933, 
our government embarked on _ the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” and has stuck 
to it. This policy, as its name indicates, 
is based on good-neighborliness and 
non-interferente in the internal affairs 
of other American states. That it paid 
off can be seen from the record to date. 

In 1936, meeting in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, the American nations agreed 
to take steps for common defense if 
war threatened. 

In 1938, at a conference in Lima, 
Peru, machinery was set up for prompt 
consultation by American foreign min- 
isters in the event that the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere be endangered. 

In 1939, meeting in Panama, the 
American states drew up an Atlantic 
neutrality zone. . 

In 1940, a conference at Havana, 
Cuba, passed a joint defense measure. 

Finally, on March 6, 1945, at a con- 
ference in Mexico City, the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere signed the 
wartime Act of Chapultepec. This Act 
bound the American nations to take 
united action in defense of any Amer- 
ican country which is the victim of 
aggression. Argentina did not attend 
the Mexico City conference but later 
signed the Chapultepec Act. 

It was to write this Act into a per- 
manent treaty that the Rio Conference 
was called last August 15. The delay 
in summoning this meeting was, to 
some extent, due to the strained diplo- 
matic relations which had existed for 
some time between the governments 
of the United States and Argentina. 
The U. S. has only in the past few 
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Brazilian guard stands at attention 
under seal of 21 American nations. 


months “shaken hands” with the Argen- 
tine dictatorship of Col. Juan D. Peron. 

Against this background, let us now 
examine the principal provisions of the 
Rio Pact: 


1 An armed attack on any Western 

* Hemisphere nation, from within 
the hemisphere or from outside, is con- 
sidered an attack on all American na- 
tions. 


? All American nations are to come 
* to the defense of the nation at- 
tacked. They need not wait for action 
by the United Nations. This js within 
the framework of the United Nations 
Charter which permits regional arrange- 
ments .for self-defense. (The Rio 
Treaty specifically draws its authority 
from Article 51 of the Charter which 
recognizes “the inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member 
of the United Nations.”) 


3 In case of attack, the American 

* nations consult promptly and by 
two-thirds vote determine who is the 
“aggressor” (guilty nation). No coun- 
try, big or small, will have the power 
of veto. 

This is, perhaps, the key provision 
in the entire pact. The delegates voted 
to junk the veto privilege because of 
the sad example set by the U. N. Se- 
curity Council where the Russians have 
frequently used and abused that privi- 
lege. The veto, the delegates felt, has 
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handicapped, if not weakened, the en- ! 
tire U.N. ! 


I 
4 Once an aggressor is determined, | 
* no American nation can remain |! 
neutral. However, no American nation ! 
will be required to use military force 
against the aggressor unless she so , 
chooses. She may take milder action | 
such as cutting off diplomatic relations | 
or holding up imports and exports. 


5 The pole-to-pole security zone was | 

* precisely outlined in the pact. | 
The inclusion of Danish-owned Green- | 
land was something of a surprise to 
Denmark. 


All islands owned by American na- | 
tions as well as overseas military bases | 
. are to be considered technically as |! 


American territory. 
The treaty will go into effect as soon 
as it is ratified by two-thirds of the 


signatory states. In January, 1948, an- ; 
other conference is to be held in Bogota, } 
details for al 
joint military staff of the American | 


Colombia, where the 


nations will be worked out. 

So much for the theory of the Rio 
Pact. Now for the practice. Here is a 
step-by-step description of how the 
pact would work in case of attack: 


Steps to Check Aggression 
Step 1. The attacked country re- 


quests help (or another American state | 
may request help on her behalf). | 
Step 2. Any country which signed |! 


the pact may then take individual ac- 


tion (economic or military) against the , 
aggressor. | 

Step 3. The governing board of the | 
Pan-American Union meets promptly to | 
examine what has already been done ! 


and recommends further action to the 


1 
1 
the American states meet to decide by | 
two-thirds vote on needed joint action. | 

Step 5. This joint action is then ! 


American foreign ministers. 
Step 4. The foreign ministers of all 


taken. It may be in the form of eco- 
nomic boycotts, the breaking off of 


pelled without the country’s consent. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg who 
accompanied Secretary of State Mar- 
shall to Rio declared that the Rio pact 
is “a lighthouse of hope at this dreary 


moment of history. It can be firmly | 
underscored that two continents have | 
found a way with willingness and loy- | 
alty to join hands for the preservation | 


of peace and security.” 


The free peoples of the Americes | 
rest of the mn 


have shown the 
“Here’s how!” 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100, 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


RIO PACT 


What are the provisions of the Rio 
Pact? Put an X in the space in front 
of the correct 4 provisions below which 
are part of the Rio Pact. Each correct 
answer counts 6 points. Total 24. 


— 1. An armed attack on any West- 
ern Hemisphere nation, from within 
the hemisphere or from outside, is 
considered an attack on all American 
nations. 

__2. In case of attack, the “aggres- 
sor” nation is determined by a simple 
majority vote of the American nations. 

—__3. Big countries (U. S., Brazil, 
and Argentina) have the power to 
véto decisions on who is an “aggressor.” 

—_4. When a nation is found guilty 
of aggression, no American nation can 
remain neutral. 

__5. No American nation is required 
to use force against an aggressor. 

— 6. A pole-to-pole security zone 
is outlined, and all islands owned by 
American nations are included in the 
American territory to be protected by 
joint action. 

My score_____ 


WHICH IS CORRECT? 


These problems are based on “Oyez! 
Oyez! Oyez!”, “Dr. Atom,” “Counting 
Heads,” and “New World People.” In 
each problem there are two statements. 
Draw a circle around the letter in front 
of the one statement in each problem 


: . > | which is correct. Each correct answer 
diplomatic relations, or military action. | 


Each country must join. But the use of a | 
country’s armed force cannot be com- | 


counts 4 points. Total 44. 

1. (a) Court Crier for the Supreme 
Court is also assistant marshal and 
timekeeper. (b). The Clerk of the 
Court is also the housekeeper in charge 
of building and supplies. 

2. (a) The Supreme Court meets 2 
days a week and the rest of the time it 
works on cases. (b) Fred Vinson is 
Chief "7 of the Supreme Court. 

8. (a) U. S. atomic scientists are 
working on the development of an 
atomic engine for aircraft. (b) Scien- 
tists have been sucessful in their work 
in producing man-made metals and 
earths. (Continued on next page) 








































CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


4. (a) Radioactive isotopes are 
chemical elements in the process of 
destroying themselves. (b) Radioac- 
tive isotopes do hot occur in nature. 

5. (a) Isotopes give off energy which 
can be detected and measured by such 
instruments as the Geiger counter. (b) 
The widest use for isotopes is as tracer 
bullets to locate the enemy. 

6. (a) By the end of the Revolution, 
the U. S. population was one-fifth 
Negro. (b) Most German colonists 
settled in New England. 

7. (a) The colonies were fed by two 
main streams of colonists (other than 
the English) — the Scotch-Irish and the 
Italian. (b) The English took over 
from the Swedes on the Delaware and 
the Dutch in New Amsterdam. 

8. (a) In the Spanish colonies the 
only intermixture was between whites, 
Indians, and Negroes. (b) The Scotch- 
Irish did not mix with the English so 
well because of language difficulties. 

9. (a) The Constitution provides 
for two major parties. (b) We can 
have a Democratic President and a 
Republican ‘Congress or vice versa. 

10. (a) Our Government is elected 
by the will of the majority. (b) Pres- 
ent-day Republicans claim the party 
of Jefferson. 

1l. (a) Germany had a many-party 
system of government before Hitler. 
(b) When Hitler came to power, the 
Nazi party was the only party in 
Germany. 

My score 


ZOOMING PRICES 


Draw a circle around the letter in 
front of the correet answer in each of 
the following problems. Each answer 
counts 8 points. Total 32. 

1. In which of the following fields 
have prices risen only an average of 
five per cent? (a) food, (b) rent, (c) 
furnishings, (d) clothing. 

2, In May, 1947, the average weekly 
earnings of labor were about (a) $30, 
(b) $40, (c) $50, (d) $60. 

3. One Government policy which is 
said to be driving up the cost of food 
is (a) prosecuting business monopo- 
lies; (b) continuing price ceilings, (c) 
the farm subsidy program, (d) paying 
farmers to cut down on farm crops. 

4. Some say that business is largely 
responsible for the high prices because 
(a) it does not absorb higher costs, 
(b) it has given no wage raises, (c) 
it refuses to sell goods abroad. 
My score___ My total score___ 
My name 
CQ for issue of October 6, 1947. 
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United Nations News (2) 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 
ony se Nations Seal 


U. S. Takes the Lead 


i 

I 

I 

l 

I 

l 

l 

l 

{| With the 55-nation General Assem- 
| bly as the arena, the United States and 
! Soviet Russia are engaging in a diplo- 
matic duel of far-reaching significance. 
j The referee is world public opinion. 
| The stake is the very survival of the 
| United Nations organization. 

{ The first salvo was fired by U. S. 
! Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 
! In a speech marked by unusual frank- 
, ness, he blufitly blamed Russia for the 
! Security Council’s inability to resolve 
pressing international problems. 

; Marshall then submitted to the Gen- 
j eral Assembly the following proposals 
{ on how to make U.N.’s machinery run 
! smoother: 

1 (1) The creation of a new commit- 
: tee to be known as the Interim Com- 
| mittee of the United Nations General 
| Assembly for Peace and Security. This 
| “Little Assembly,” composed of repre- 
| sentatives of all the 55 nations would 
! operate free of the veto and remain in 
constant session. Its function would be 
j to act as a sort of appeals board when- 
| ever the Security Council is hamstrung 
| by a big power veto. 

1 (2) Secnnder by the Big Powers of 
veto privilege in the Security Council, 
j except in gravest cases. 

; (3) A study by the U.N. of the 
| entire issue of veto power, with the 
| aim of curbing its frequent use. 

1 Secretary Marshall also denounced 
Russia for the deadlock over the estab- 
; lishment of independence for Korea; for 
| protecting her satellites — Yugoslavia, 
| Albania, and Bulgaria — in their “med- 
! dling” in Greece; and for blocking 
world control of atomic energy. 

Within 24 hours came the return 
blast from Russia. It was fired by Mos- 
cow’s First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky. In a 92-minute 
speech —the most violent ever deliv- 
ered at a U. N. session—the Soviet 
spokesman hurled accusation after ac- 
cusation at the United States. He 
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criticized ‘every phase of America’s 
foreign policy, including the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 

The United States, he charged, was 
furthering “expansionist plans, the 
keystone of which is a crazy idea of 
world domination.” Among this coun- 
try’s “war mongers,” he named John 
Foster Dulles, member of the U. S. 
delegation to the U.N.; two American 
Senators; the Morgan, Rockefeller and 
Ford interests and the American Le- 
gion; and Yale University. 

The Soviet Minister assailed Secre- 
tary Marshall's proposal for a “Little 
Assembly” as an attempt to by-pass the 
Security Council. He strongly denied 
the need to regulate the use of the veto 

wer. The Korean deadlock he 

lamed on the. United States. He also 
attacked this country’s stand on control 
of atomic energy. 

He was applauded by the Slav dele- 
gates. Others expressed shock at the 
fury of his speech. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


1. isotope (i s6-tép), n. (Greek, isos 
equal and topos place.) One of two or 
more elements occupying the same position 
in the periodic table. Each has the same 
chemical behavior. One is distinguishable 
from the other only by radioactive changes 
or small differences in atomic weight. 

2. radioactivity, n. Physics & Chem. The 
giving off of radiant energy; the property, 
possessed by certain elements (chiefly ra- 
dium, uranium, thorium, and their prod- 
ucts), of spontaneously giving off alpha or 
beta rays and also gamma rays, by the 
breaking up of the nuclei of atoms. —radio- 
active, adj. 

8. reciprocal (ré-sip’ r6-kal), adj. Mu- 
tual; shared, felt, shown or the like, by 
both sides; as, united in reciprocal affec- 
tion. Corresponding to each other as by 
being equivalent or complementary; as, in 
the reciprocal obligations of capital and 
labor. 

4. hemisphere (hém’ i-sfér), n. A half 
sphere. Half of the globe, or a projection of 
it as in a map. The hemispheres are cus- 
tomarily divided (1) by the equator, into 
Northern and Southern, or (2) by a merid- 
ian, so that North and South America are 
contained in the Western Hemisphere, and 
the other continents chiefly in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

5. gross income. Gross is an adjective 
from Old French, meaning thick. It means 
whole; entire; total. Thus gross income 
means total income without deductions, 
such as taxes. 
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October 6, the sound of a gavel will 

bring hushed attention in the im- 
pressive chamber of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Spectators will rise 
in respectful silence as 32-year-old 
Court Crier T. Perry Lippett intones, 
“The Honorable, the Chief Justice and 
the Associate Justices of the United 
States.” 

As these words are spoken, Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson, flanked by two 
Associate Justices, will come into view 
from behind the curtains back of the 
Justices’ bench. At the seme time, the 
six other Associate Justices will take 
their places, three entering from each 
side of the bench. Within a few seconds 
all nine Justices will be lined up facing 
the court chamber, standing in front of 
their high-backed chairs. 

Then Lippett’s voice will be heard 
again. “Oyez! Oyyezzz! Oooyyezzz! All 
persons having business hefore the 
Honorable, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are admonished to draw 
near and give their attention, for the 
Court is now sitting. God save the 
United States ‘and this Honorable 
Court.” 

Lippett will bring the gavel down 
for another sharp rap. The Justices, 
lawyers, and spectators will be seated. 
The nation’s highest court again will be 
in session after its annual summer recess. 

This activity and drama of the Su- 
preme Court were absent when I inter- 
viewed Perry Lippett in Washington 
last summer. The massive Court build- 


\ THE stroke of noon on Monday, 





Photos by Harris & Ewing 


Dignified Supreme Court building 
is an impressive Washington sight. 


1947 


OCTOBER 6, 


Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 


ing, just east of the Capitol, was empty 
except for a few visitors and Court em- 
ployees. I talked to Lippett on a rainy 
June morning, in a small conference 
room used during sessions by lawyers 
making last-minute preparations. 

Lippett, a soft-spoken fellow with 
sandy hair and a boyish face, is quite 
accuston ed to his task of calling the 
Supreme Court to order. He has been 
the Court Crier since 1938. His position, 
he will proudly tell you, is older than 
that of any other Supreme Court officer 
except the Justices themselves. A crier 
was selected at the first Supreme Court 
session in 1789. 

Lippett is also the Assistant Marshal 
of the Court, and is responsible to Mar- 
shal Thomas E. Waggaman. Wagga- 
man is the Supreme Court’s house- 
keeper. He superintends the Court 
building, buys supplies for the Justices, 
pays the Supreme Court employees, 
and keeps account of expenses. 

As Assistant Marshal, Lippett has the 
particular task of watching over the 
four Supreme Court page boys. Like 
the pages of Congress, the boys attend 
the Pages School in Washington. They 
are on duty while the Court is in session. 
They run errands and obtain reference 
books for the Justices. But when Court 
sessions get dull and complicated, Lip- 
pett keeps a worried eye on the page 
boys. What unexpected trick the teen- 
agers might think up durifg a long 
legal argument gives the “Assistant Mar- 
shal an occasional uneasy moment. 


Strictly on Time 


The Supreme Court also has other 
important workers, The Clerk of the 
Court, Charles Cropley, handles the 
many legal matters which are part of 
the Court routine. Lawyers file their 
“briefs” (the summary of their agru- 
ments before the Justices) with the 
Clerk. The Clerk notifies the lower Fed- 
eral courts about Supreme Court action. 

The Court meets five days a week 
for two weeks, and then recesses for 
two weeks so that the Justices cari pre- 
pare their decisions. The Court is in 
session from noon until two o'clock, 
recesses for lunch for 30 minutes, and 
then meets again until 4:30. This time- 
table is followed as strictly as your daily 
classroom schedule. 

Lippett must act as an alert time- 
keeper for these Court sessions. He 
signals the time for recess or the close of 






















T. PERRY LIPPETT 


Inside Washington 
By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 


the day. He does this by pressing a 
button at his desk, located at the side 
of the Justices’ bench. This button turns 
on a red light on the lawyer’s speaking 
desk. The lawyer must stop talking im- 
mediately, although he may complete 
his argument when the Court session 
resumes. 

In your own community you may 
have visited a city. or county court. If 
you have, you are one up on Court 
Crier Perry Lippett. He has never wit- 
nessed any court session except those 
of the Supreme Court. After graduation 
from St. Albans School, Washington, 
Lippett became a clerk-stenographer for 
the Supreme Court. From this post he 
was promoted to Court Crier nine years 
ago. 

While Lippett served in the Navy 
during the war, a teenager replaced 
him as Court Crier, This 17-year-old red 
head performed his duties with all the 
solemnity and dignity- of experienced 
criers. 

I asked Lippett what he thought was 
the most satisfying part of this job. He 


said he couldn't place it exactly, but, 


he added, “I always get a thrill out of 
the drama of the highest court of the 
land.” One of his many tasks is to escort 
visitors who come to talk to the Justices, 
One of the men he introduced me to 
was Associate Justice William O. Doug- 
las whom you will meet next week. 























Candidates in the Roman republic wore white togas. 
From candidus (white) we also get candid (honest). 





“Nominations are in order for captain,” and the foot- 
ball squad elects its leader by majority vote. Democ- 
racy relies on rules of sportsmanship and fair play. 





Political parties are the natural outgrowth of major- 
ity rule. They represent people of similar views, from 
the voters at the base to national leaders at top. 





Counting Heads, 


[HE next time you see your favorite “candidate” for 
office, remember that he gets his name’ from the 
Latin word candidus, meaning white. It comes 

from the fact that the old Roman candidates for office 
wore white robes. We should insist that our candidates’ 
records be as spotless as their clothes., 


In America, as in all democratic countries, political 
parties nominate these candidates, and play an im- 
portant part in the government. Yet there is no provi- 
sion for parties in the United States Constitution. They 
operate under definite rules of organization. A strong 
and enlightened public opinton can make parties more 
closely express the people's will. 


The English-speaking peoples have developed along 
the lines of a two-party system, while some democracies, 
France, for instance, have many parties. 

This two-party system does not mean that the lists 
are limited to that number. In fact, there are usually 
several minority parties, as in our 1946 elections, which 
carried on the ballot the Socialist, Socialist-Labor, 
Communist, Prohibition, atd others. 


While our two major parties, the Democrats and Re- 
publicans, usually decide our election results, minority 
parties very often have great influence on the outcome. 
Any minority party may bé on the ballot, if it has fully 
lived up to the election laws. 


One very important right—the right to change the 
policies of our government every four years by electing 
a new President — was given to us by the Constitution. 
The Congressional elections every two years serve the 
same purpose. In 1946, for example, witha Democratic 
President, the people elected a Congress whose majority 
was Republican. 

We can bring about a complete change of government 
policies without anyone getting killed or imprisoned! 
This provision for peaceful change exists only in demo- 
cratic governments — no others. 


We Stand by Majority Rule 


Our representative system is based on the important 
principle of “majority rule.” We believe — along with 
such great political pioneers as John Locke, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison and Abraham Lincoln — that 


“when any government shall be found inadequate, the - 


majority of the people have an inalienable right to re- 
form, alter, or abolish it.” 

Majority means more than half. And if 51 per cent 
of the voters in a democracy disapprove of the record 
of the party in power and vote for the opposition party, 
the remaining 49 per cent must accept the result like 
good sports. At the same time the defeated party is free 
to campaign for the voters’ support, so that later it may 
again become the majority. 

Our major parties trace their beginnings back to lead- 
ing statesmen of the Revolutionary days, especially 


No. 4 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 
Text by Rose Kohler Eichelberger 
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Not Cracking Them 


Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. Both parties 
have gone through many changes. 

The present-day Democrats claim the party of Jef- 
ferson. It was called first the Anti-Federalist, then the 
Republican, Democratic-Republican, and the Demo- 
cratic party. It appealed to the farmer, labor, and small 
business man. Parties grow out of the interests and 
views of different groups. 

There was much discussion in those days, as there is 
today, of whether a Constitution, an elected govern- 
ment, or living people should be the final source of 
authority. Franklin D. Roosevelt gave a modern version 
of Jefferson’s idea when he said, “Democracy is the one 
form of society which guarantees to every new genera- 
tion the right to imagine and to attempt to bring to 
pass a better world.” 

The Republican party, founded in 1856, claims de- 
scent from Alexander Hamilton’s Federalist Party. It 
stood for a strong national government to preserve or- 
der, to protect the rights of property, and to promote 
individual enterprise. 


A Chance for Opposition Parties 

A strong opposition party or parties is an essential 
element of democracy. A government in power needs 
to be criticized. Its opponents, if they are not narrow 
partisans, will work honestly for the betterment of the 
nation. This is what Wendell Willkie meant after his 
defeat in the Presidential election of 1940 when he 
made his “Loyal Opposition” speech. “Ours is a’ two- 
party system,” he said. “Should we ever permit one 
party to dominate our lives, democracy would collapse.” 

In Germany before 1933, there were many parties 
competing for control of the Reichstag (parliament). 
But no single one could command a majority. Into this 
vacuum rushed Adolf Hitler and his Nazis. They never 
obtained more than 37 per cent of the popular vote in 
any election. Yet in 1933 they burned down the Reich- 
stag building, seized power with their armed storm- 
troopers, and set up a one-party dictatorship. 

The Communist one-party system in Russia allows 
no other party. It is not a majority of the Russian peo- 
ple. In fact, it is a very small minority. Its membership 
is rigidly restricted and has never included more than 
8 per cent of the population. 

Stalin himself says, “In the Soviet Union, in the land 
where the dictatorship of the proletariat is in force, no 
important political or organizational problem is ever 
decided by our soviets (the elected legislative bodies ) 
and other mass organizations, without directives from 
our party.” 

Compare Stalin’s “dictatorship of the party” with the 
statements of Roosevelt and Willkie — free leaders of 
a free people! 

Our democracy has survived because it serves the 
needs of the people. It is still “going places” on the rile 
laid down by Thomas Jefferson: “. . . The will of the 
majority — the natural law of every society — is the only 
sure guardian of the rights of man.” 


Next Week: A Man’s a Man for A’ That 





The Republicans and Democrats are the two major par- 
ties that have developed in America. Many minor par- 
ties have had their day but have never attained power. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Control of Congress has frequently shifted from Repub- 
licans to Democrats and back. The defeated party be- 
comes for a time the minority or opposition party. 


THE PARTY 





In a “solid granite” one-party dictatorship, opponents 
are forced into violent methods to secure change. 
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Commission must devote its primary 

efforts to two tasks: developing the 
atomic bomb and guarding our military 
atomic secrets. This will continue to 
be true until some form of international 
atomic control can be set in operation 
by the United Nations. 

But the AEC is fast proving that it 
can undertake other vital tasks as well. 
Today thousands of American scientists 
and technicians are at work. at peace- 
time atomic energy projects costing mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A nationwide peacetime atomic re- 
search program is now being worked 
out. At present, U. S. atomic scientists 
are following five major lines of re- 
search: (1) the generation of power 
by means of nuclear fission; (2) the 
development of an atomic engine for air- 
craft; (3) the production of man-made 
rare metals and rare earths; (4) the 
study of experimental work in radia- 
tion; and (5) the production and dis- 
tribution of radioactive isotopes for 
medical and other scientific research. 


[Te United States Atomic Energy 


The Magic Isotopes 


Of these five lines of research, only 
one has paid off to date. But this one, 
the production of radioactive isotopes, 
has paid off so handsomely that many 
scientists hail] these amazing children 
of the atom as “the most important re- 
search tool since the microscope.” 

Radioactive isctopes are~ chemical 
elements in the process of destroying 
themselves. In doing so, they give off 
particles of energy; that is, they are 
radioactive. Some radioactive isotopes, 
like uranium 235, occur in nature. Most 
others can be made by giant atom- 
smashers like the cyclotron, but only 
in tiny quantities. But an atomic pile 
(see photograph) can make hundreds 
of radioactive isotopes, some by the 
pound. The pile me 4 a number of 
these as by-products of plutonium man- 
ufacture. But most are made simply by 
exposing a chemical substance to the 
pile’s radiations until that substance is 
itself radioactive. 

The tremendous scientific value of a 
radioactive isotope lies in two factors: 
(1) chemically and biologically it be- 
haves like any other atom of the same 
element; and (2) it emits energy which 


Radioactive isotopes will fight 
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Radioactive material is removed from atomic pile after bombardment by 
neutrons. Girl at right uses Geiger counter to check degree of radioactivity. 


can be detected and measured by 
such instruments as the Geiger counter. 

Last year a St. Louis hospital made 
the first purchase of a radioactive iso- 
tope from the Oak Ridge laboratories. 
It consisted of one millicurie (equiva- 
lent in radioactivity to one-thousandth 
of a gram of radium) of the isotope 
carbon 14. This sounds like a small 
amount, but it would have taken five 
cyclotrons running continuously for a 
year to produce this single millicurie of 
carbon 14. 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, by a 4-to-1 vote, recently decided 
to make these isotopes available to 
other nations, too. But any country 
which applies for isotopes must guaran- 
tee to use them for peaceful purposes 
only, and must allow inspection of their 
laboratories by the scientists of any na- 
tion. Nations which buy U. S. isotopes 
must also make regular progress reports 
to the AEC. 

How are these isotopes of carbon, 
phosphorus, sodium, iodine, and other 
elements used? Thus far, their widest 
use has been in the field ef biological 
and medical research where they are 
used as “tracers.” 

For example, scientists have used 
radioactive phosphorus to study the 


SENIOR 


way bones mend. Since a fractured bone 
will heal only as it ‘absorbs phosphorus, 
the rate of absorption can be used as 
a measure of healing. By measuring in- 
jections of radiophosphorus with the 
aid of a Geiger counter, scientists can 
actually watch living bone absorb phos- 
phorous. 

Or suppose a scientist wishes to find 
out what happens to a new drug when 
it is injected into the body. By “tagging” 
the drug with a radioactive tracer, he 
can follow it through the human body 
to the particular organ it, “seeks out.” 

-The radioactive isotopes have almost 
endless uses. Here are only a few: ar- 
gon 37 — study of respiratory diseases; 
calcium 45 — study of rickets and bone 
diseases; carbon 14 — study of cancer, 
and. research in photosynthesis (how 
plants obtain their food from the air); 
gold 198, 199— study of blood diseases; 
potassium 42 — study of nervous system 
diseases; sodium 24 — studies of blood 
circulation and exchange of body fluids. 

Doctor Atom began his practice only 
a year ago and has hardly scratched the 
surface of his possibilities. Now that 
the United States is sharing its produc- 
tion of radioactive isotopes with the 
world, Dr. Atom’s patients may soon 
number in the millions. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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— Churches... 







ANY of our American names show that the first settlers 

made a place for religion in their new land. The 

earliest explorers and settlers left their home shores 

mindful of their need for the help of God in con- 
quering the dangers of the unknown. The first of these were 
the Spaniards — Catholics who gave to the landmarks they 
found and the places they founded the names of their saints 
and their sacraments. The whole Southwest and even the 
Northwestern coast are starred with such names as Sacra- 
mento (Sacrament), San Antonio, Nuestra Senora de los 
Angeles (now Los Angeles, city of the Angels), Santa Fe 
(Holy Faith), and San Juan. 

Later came the English who chose to brave the wilder- 
ness in order to win freedom of worship in New England. 
They reflected their intimacy with the Bible by giving to 
their settlements such names as Providence, Bethel, Jericho, 
and Hebron. In the Midwest, the French woodsmen and 
trappers left behind them St. Croix, St. Louis, and St. 
Joseph. Spanish, French, English, and Hebrew names were 








most common, but there were Latin 
names, too, like Corpus Christi, and 
even the Greek name of Philadel- 
phia, given by William Penn to the 
Quaker city because of its meaning 
— brotherly love. 

Our country abounds with religious 
names because our churches have al- 
ways played an important part in the 
lives of Americans, The first act of 
the Spanish explorers was to erect a 
cross. The next, to convert the Indians. 
The Pilgrim fathers, with Bible and 
musket, plodded through New Eng- 
land’s snows to their meeting houses. 
Roger Williams, a Baptist, founded 
Rhode Island because he dissented 
from the Puritans. Catholics, unwel- 
come in Protestant England, estab- 
lished a refuge in Maryland through 
the help of Lord Baltimore. Quakers, 
similarly persecuted, settled in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Later, in the nineteenth century, new 
faiths sprang up. Some of them were 
religious, some Utopian. Perhaps the 
strongest and most lasting of the new 
sects was The Church of the Latter Day 
Saints, the Mormon religion of Joseph 
Smith. The beliefs of the Mormons 
seemed outrageous to the communities 
in which they settled, and they were 
driven from New York State to Illinois 
and then to Missouri. Finally Brigham 
Young, their second leader, brought 
his people across plain and desert to 
build the fruitful state of Utah, origi- 
nally called Deseret. Today the Latter 
Day Saints are allowed to worship ac- 
cording to their faith. 

During the same period, people on 
the frontier, eager for the guidance of 
religion, were served by circuit riders 
who traveled through flood, blizzard, 
and drought to bring the gospel to re- 
mote settlements. American mission- 
aries, recruited by the churches, scat- 
tered to the farthest corners of the 
earth to bring religion and civiliza- 
tion to all races, 


Tolerance Came with Federal Law 


For all the emphasis ‘placed upon 
religion from the beginning, Americans 
have not always been tolerant. On the 
contrary. The first Massachusetts Bay 
settlers refused to Quakers, Baptists, 
Catholics, and Jews the right to vote 
or hold office. Maryland, more tolerant, 
permitted religious freedom to all 
Christians, not to Jews. Some of the 
eolonies had their own churches, sup- 
ported by the Government. In New 
England it was the Congregational 
Church; in New York, the Dutch Re- 
formed; in Viriginia, the Anglican. 

The First Amendment to the Con- 


stitution forbade Government-support- 
ed churches and guaranteed the right 
of all citizens to worship as they chose. 
It said: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” 

With this guarantee, our religion is 
personal in America today. It is a pri- 
vate matter between each of us and 
his God. We may go to any church, 
or none, as we wish, This is our right 
as citizens living in our democracy. 

It is a right that is freely exercised 
by our people, as The Yearbook of 
American Churches shows. In this 81- 
page directory, you will find the fami- 
liar Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Catholic, Episco- 
pal, Disciple, Christian Science, Bap- 
tist, and Jewish churches. You will also 
find: American Ethical Union, Ameri- 
can Orthodox, Greek Orthodox, Assy- 
rian, Brethren, Buddhist Churches of 
America, Rosicrucian, Christadelphian, 
Mennonite, Seventh Day Adventists, 
and scores of others. 


Best Sellers 


It was only natural with such a 
background, that geligion should be- 
come a favorite theme in American 
literature. Our first writers, like Cot- 
ton Mather and Jonathan Edwards, 
were clergymen, and theology was the 
subject of the first century or so of 
American writing. The “good, gray 
poets” reveal through their work a 
great reverence for religion. Emerson 
was a minister for a time; Holmes was 
the son of a minister; Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Bryant were descendants 
of clergymen. Hawthorne’s classic, 
The Scarlet Letter, was inspired by 
New England Puritanism. Melville, in 
Moby Dick, reveals a deeply spiritual 
nature, and the struggle between Ahab 
and the whale is an allegory of man’s 
struggle against evil. Thoreau, less a 
religious than nature-worshipping, tells 
through his work the story of his search 
for the spirit. 

It is not surprising then that the 
Bible is the all-time best-seller in the 
United States. Second best, with twen- 
ty million copies, is In His Steps, by 
the Reverend Charles M. Sheldon, of 
Topeka, Kansas. In recent years Henry 
C. Link’s The Return to Religion; 
Franz Werfel’s The Song of Berna- 
dette; Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe and 
other works; Sholem Asch’s The Naza- 
rene; A. J. Cronin’s The Green Years 
and earlier books, have all been read 
by millions. Their message was spread 
even further through the movies. 


Broadway, too, has reflected the pop- 
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ular interest in spiritual matters through 
such hits as Green Pastures, Joan of 
Lorraine, and Susan and God. 


With Malice Toward None 


The public utterances of our 
men have also reflected the American 
respect for our churches, from the days 
when George Washington prayed at 
Valley Forge to the recent past when 
President Roosevelt invoked divine aid 
in his “fireside chats.” 


Abraham Lincoln’s deeply religious 
nature was apparent both in his 
speeches and his writings. His habitual 
use of stories to point his morals had 
its roots in the parables of Jesus. Even 
his writing style shows the influence of 
the Bible in the rhythm of his lan- 
guage. 

In his Second Inaugural Address 
Lincoln said, “Fondly do we hope- 
fervently do we pray — that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bonds- 
man’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil, shall be sunk, and un- 
til every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be said, 
‘The Judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’” 


America Today 


Despite our history, however, think- 
ing people are distressed today by the 
indifference of millions of Americans 
to religion. Spiritual leaders are 
alarmed by declining church attend- 
ance. They believe that the average 
person needs a religious guide for his 
spiritual well-being. 

To help this situation, the churches 
in the 1920s. enlisted the help of radio 
to bring religion to the multitudes. All 
the great networks present church pro- 
grams on the air, and in almost every 
town and city the local stations bring 
church services to everyone. 

Yet, according to the editors of For- 
tune magazine, in 1940 (after the out- 
break of World War II) our churches 
are not providing the kind of spiritual 
leadership which might have kept the 
peace. They wrote, “There is only one 
way out... . The way out is the sound 
of a voice, not our voice, but a voice 
coming from something not ourselves, 
in the existence of which we cannot dis- 
believe. It is the earthly task of the 
pastors to hear this voice, to cause us 
to hear it, and to tell us what it says. 
. .. Without it we are no more capable 
of saving the world than we were capa- 
ble of creating it in the first place.” 
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SATAN and 


Music: (Broad 
Cantor singing.) 

Martin: (Crisply) My name’s Mar- 
tin. Adam Martin — but that’s not im- 
portant. I'm in the Security Section of 
the United Nations Secretariat — but 
that’s no great matter, either. What is 
important is the dream I had last night. 
Oh, ordinarily I pay no attention to 
dreams — but this one was different . . . 
about the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, of all things! The As- 
sembly, you know, is now in session — 
in a place they call Flushing. Now in 
this dream, Isaiah — but I'd better 
start from the beginning . . . Last night, 
while reading the Book of Isaiah — 
(Music begins to carry Martin back 
into his dream.) a prophet who flour- 
ished about twenty-seven hundred 
years ago — I fell asleep . . . 

Isatan: “In the year that King Uzziah 
died, I saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne high and lifted up, and His train 
filled the temple. Above Him stood the 
seraphim . . . 

And I heard the voice of the Lord, 


introduction with 


saying: 

Voice: (Echo) ‘Whom shall I send?’ 

Isatan: “Then I said: ‘Here am I; 
send me.’ And He said: : 

Voice: (Echo) ‘Go, and tell this 
people . . . Behold my servant, whom 
luphold . . . He shall make the right 
to go forth to the nations. He shall 
make the right to go forth... 

He shall not fail nor be crushed till 
he has set the right in the earth. . .’” 

(Music: To climax—and out) 

Martin: The next thing I knew, it 
was the opening day of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations — and 
we had our hands full. . . (crowd noises 
-building) Seemed as if the whole 
world wanted to attend the meeting. 
-.. 1 tell you I'm very sorry — but there 
timply isn’t any room. 





The reading version of this radio play, 
originally presented by the National Broad- 
casting Company on The Eternal Light 
Program, under the sponsorship of the 

Seminary of America, 
Was especially prepared by the author for 
The Questing Spirit, a new book contain- 
ing selections of religious literature. 

Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the publishers, Coward-McCann, Inc. 
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By Stanley H. Silverman 


Lapy: But I've been waiting for 
three hours! 

Martin: I’m sorry, Madam — there’s 
nothing I can do for you. 

Man: Now wait a minute, Mister. 
I promised my boy here — 

Martin; I'm sorry, sir, but — 

Jackson, a Guarp: (Off) Mr. Mar- 
tin! Oh, Mr. Martin! 

Martin: (Calling) What is it, Jack- 
son? 

Jackson: (Off) Can you step this way 
a minute, sir? 

(Crowd noises up—ad-lib apologies 
from Martin — fading into: ) 

Martin: I hurried to the end of the 
hall, where Jackson, one of the guards, 
was talking with a tall, foreign-looking 
personage in a dusty linen robe .. . 

Maartin: What's the trouble, Jackson? 

Jackson: The gentleman hasn’t any 
card — but he says he has to be ad- 
mitted. 

Isatan: It is the order of my King. 

Mantin: I see... Er, I wonder, 


* 







World Democracy, Preached by 
the Prophet, Upset the Stuffed Shirts 


the United Nations 


sir — may I check your credentials? 

IsataH: Have I not been sent by my 
King? . . . The Holy One, blessed be 
He. 

Martin: (startled) I beg your par- 
don! Now, sir — if you would be good 
enough to tell me your delegation — 
where you are from — 


Isatan: (after pause) Hashem 
Shomo. 

Martin: (confused) Hashem “— 
what? 

Isatan: Hashem Shomo . . . the Lord 
is there. 

Martin: (sharply) Jackson! Come 
here a moment. . . . (Conversation in 
low tones) 

Jackson: Then it’s no dice for the 
old guy? 


Martin: I’m afraid so. We'll have 
*to explain that we . . . (loudly) he’s 
disappeared! 

Jackson: Well, wadda ya know . . 1 
(fading) Got to find him! Can’t have 
him sittin’ in the General Assembly of 
th’ United Nations! 

(Crowd hub-bub . . . music portrays 
Jackson’s pursuit, then takes us in to 
the crowded great , where the chatr- 
man raps his gavel.) 

CHAIRMAN: (off) The Chair recog- 


nizes the Senior Delegate from 
Edom... . 

(Crowd murmur up — then dimish- 
ing) 


Epom: (Over) Ladies and gentle- 
men. . . . The question before us is 
that of raising the nutritional standards 
of the so-called “backward areas.” Now 
my Government believes that our plan 
offers the only sensible and practical 
solution to this very complicated — 

Isaran: (Off) Woe unto them that 
are wise in their own eyes and prudent 
in their own sight! (Crowd confusion 
—gavel rapping) 

Cuamman: (Off) The galleries will 
be quiet, or they will be cleared. Will 
the gentleman from Edom continue? 

Epom: Thank you. It has been: sug- 
gested that to adopt this plan will work 
certain hardships on a few hundred 
thousand persons. Now, even were that 
charge true — and I beg leave to doubt 
it — still there can be little question of 
the kindliness and generosity of our 





plan as a whole. We need only ... 

IsaraH: (Off) Woe unto them that 
call evil good, And good evil; That 
change darkness into light, And light in- 
to darkness . . . That change bitter into 
sweet, And sweet into bitter! 

(Crowd uproar — gavel banging 
through and into clear) 

Martin: The Chairman had no 
choice, of course, except to clear the 
galleries, Jackson and I stood by one 
door — (Crowd noises in, and through) 
— and scanned each spectator care- 
fully — but somehow we missed the 
troublesome gentleman from Hashem 
Shomo. I am sure, however, that he 
left with the others. . . . (Crowd noises 
out) In any event; there was no further 
disturbance — that day. The question 
of nutritional standards was promptly 
referred to an appropriate commission. 
Two days later, the commission an- 
nounced itself as ready to report. (Mis- 
cellaneous crowd noises — gavel; noises 
cease) 

RAPPORTEuR: As rapporteur of Com- 
mission Two, Section Three, I may sum- 
marize our findings as follows: First, 
the nutritional standards of the so- 


‘ealled “backward areas,” while prop-_ 


erly the concern of all the United Na- 
tions, must in the last analysis be han- 


dled by the individual nations directly * 


concerned, on an autonomous — 

IsataH: (Off) Woe unto them that 
decree unrighteous decrees . . . (Crowd 
noises beginning) To turn aside the 
needy from judgment. . . 

(Noises bigger — gavel banging 
frantically ) 

Martin: Jackson — Jackson! Stop 
that man! 

Jackson (Calling): You betcha! 

Isatan: And to take away the right 
of the poor of the people . 

(The crowd uproar mounts to a 
climax, supported by music, which then 
takes us, with Martin, to his quiet 
office.) 

Martin: (Dryly) We “removed” the 
gentleman from Hashem Shomo .. . 
Jackson brought him to my office — for 
questioning, and for a warning. (Door 
closes) Now, sir, there seems to have 
been a little misunderstanding. Appa- 
rently you aren’t used to our ways of 
doing— 

IsataH: No ways are hidden from 
the Lord, my King. His discernment 
is past searching out. 

Maatin: Umm — I see. Yes, of course, 
I see what you mean, but — 

Isatan: Seeing many things, thou 
observest not. 

Martin: Well, I — I — !(Pause) 
Look, sir — you're an educated man. 
I'm sure you can appreciate the situa- 
tion. After all, we can’t have people 


walking into the General Assembly of 
the United Nations and saying any — 

IsataH: Thus saith the Lord, my 
King: “Behold, the nations are as a 
drop in a bucket, and are counted as 
the small dust of the balance .. .” 

Martin: Yes, yes. That may be the 
way you look at it in — in Hashem 
Shomo. . . . But I think you can under- 
stand, sir, that here in Flushing — 

IsatAH: Know ye not? hear ye not? 
Hath it not been told you from the be 
ginning? It is He that sitteth above the 
circle of the earth... . 

(Music as narrative bridge) 

Martin: Well, to make a long story 
short, I got exactly nowhere with the 
old gentleman, He kept uttering one 
preposterous statement after another, 
until finally I showed him to the door 
. .. (Door opening) 

Jackson: Everything all right, Mr. 
Martin? 

Martin: Yes, Jackson. Please escort 
this gentleman — to the gates. 

Jackson: Okay, Mr. Martin. But it’s 
not going to be easy. 

Martin: What's that? 

Jackson: Ifook out the window. . . . 
(Pause) Go on, raise it... . (Window 
up — crowd mumble) Reporters, Mr. 
Martin. Reporters from every news- 
paper and wire service in the whole 
country. Maybe in the whole world . . . 

Reporter: (Way off) Send him 
down! 

2np Reporter: (Way off) Give us 
a chance at him! 

(Mumble louder — then stops sharp 
as window is closed) 

Jackson: Well, Mr. Martin? 

Martin: Take him down, Jackson. 
Let the press talk to him. The U. N. 
believes in freedom of speech, you 
know. 

Martin: (Narrating) It wasn’t until 
Jackson was halfway down the stairs 
that I realized the enormity of my mis- 
take. The gentleman from Hashem 
Shomo would fill the reporters with 
the same outrageous nonsense he had 
told me. And the papers would picture 
the General Assembly as the haunt of 
madmen, I rushed to the window, raised 
it but — (Window up, crowd “mumble) 
it was too late. The old gentleman was 
surrounded by reporters, feverishly 
copying down his every word! You 
can imagine what happened after that. 
The old gentleman — his name, he said 
was Isaiah, son of Amoz— became a 
greater source of news on the General 
Assembly than the Assembly itself. The 
reporters provided him with a tent, 
smack in the center of the Court of the 
Flags of the United Nations. Naturally, 
we tried to remove him. (Crowd noises) 

Man: I don’t care if it is United Na- 
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tions territory. The old man ain’t doing 
no harm. 

Woman: Sure! And where else ip 
New York could he find a place to stay? 

2np Man: Yeah—and anybody who 
wants to move him—he’ll have to settle 
with me! 

Orners: (Ad lib) Right! You said it! 
Leave him be! 

Martin: So Mr. Isaiah stayed at the 
door of his tent facing the Hall of the 
General Assembly. And as the official 
cars drew up to the door, the reporters 
would identify them, and ask Mr. Isaiah 
for comment . . . (Car braking to halt) 

REpPorTER: That’s the delegation from 
Moab, sir. Got anything on them? 

IsaiaH: We have heard of the pride 
of Moab; He is very proud; Even of his 
haughtiness, and his pride, and his 
arrogancy, His ill-founded boastings. 

Reporter: Boy, oh boy! wait’ll they 
hear that! 

Martin: And more of the same — 
much, much more of the same. Prophecy 


‘after prophecy from Mr. Isaiah outside 


the Hall of the General Assembly. And 
inside . . . (Delegates wrangle, while 
chairman attempts to bring them to 
order) argument after argument— about 
details. So I did a strange thing. Strange 
for me, that is—because I acted solely 
on impulse, (Pause) One week after 
the General Assembly had opened-I 
got up from my desk . . . and the next 
thing I knew—(Crowd mumble) 

Isatan: Good morning, my son. 

Martin: Mr. Isaiah... er.... 

IsataH: Yes? 

Martin: Mr. Isaiah—what’s the mat- 
ter in there? 

IsataH: . . . The uproar of the king- 
doms of the nations gathered together? 

Martin: That’s what I mean, Mr. 
Isaiah. They talk and talk but they 
don’t seem to get any place. What's 
the matter? * 

IsataH: There is no peace for the 
wicked. 

Maartin: What? 

IsataH: Proclaim the word: There is 
no peace for the wicked. 

Martin: I am not quite clear, in my 
own mind, whether I did right or wrong 
—but when the reporters gathered 
around me — 

REPorTER: Come on, come on, Mar- 
tin — what'd he tell you? 

2np Reporter: What about this 
freedom of information stuff? 

Martin: (Narrating) I told them. It 
made headlines in every newspaper in 
the country—and it made tall talk in the 
hall of the General Assembly. (Crowd 
noises—gavel) 

CHAIRMAN: . . . In accordance with 
Article Ten of the Charter of the United 
Nations, Mr. Isaiah—the General As- 
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sembly asks you to discuss your allega- 
tion that our deliberations have been— 
unproductive—primarily because— 

Isatan: There is no peace for the 
wicked, 

Moéas: The Government of Moab 
enters the following reservation: in view 
of the contribution made by the armed 
forces of Moab toward overthrowing 
the enemy. ... 

IsataH: (Interrupting) So spake also 
the King of Assyria . . . Down from the 
north he came, saying: “By the strength 
of my hand have I done it, 

And by my wisdom, for I am pru- 
dent...” 

(Crowd applause—ad-lib approval— 
gavel rapping) 

CHAIRMAN: Please—there will be no 
further expressions from the gallery. 
(Pause) Now, Mr. Isaiah, perhaps some 
among us, with the best will in the 
world, have laid too much stress on 
individual interest — but certainly, as 
a whole, we have all been acting in 
good faith and — 

IsataH: So spake they in Jerusalem 
in Hezekiah’s time, whea thew fasted, 
and cried aloud to the Lord, and He 
heeded not their prayers. 

(Crowd noises—pro and con) 

Ur: (Calling) Mr. Chairman! 

CHamrMan: The Chair recognizes the 
Delegate from Ur. 

Ur: Mr. Chairman, Ur asks Mr. 
Isaiah this questions What kind of a 
“fast,” in his opinion, would be ac- 
ceptable to the Lord? 

Isatan: (After pause) Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen? To loose the 
fetters of wickedness, To undo the 
bonds of the yoke, And to let the op- 
pressed go free, And that ye break 
every yoke? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry 

And that thou bring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house? 

“When thou seest the naked, that thou 
cover him .. . 

Then shalt thou call, and the Lord 
will answer; 

Thou shalt cry, and He will say: 
“Here I am.” 

(The music carries us, and Martin, 
back to today) 

Martin: That’s all I remember of 
the dream I had last night. Except one 
thing — a fragment, you might say — 
just before the alarm clock went off .. . 

Isaran: And He shall judge between 
the nations, And shall decide for many 
peoples; And they shall beat their 
swords into. plowshares And their spears 
into pruning-hooks; Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, Neither 
shall they learn war any more. 

(Music up and out) 
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Everyman's Anthology 


COLLECTION of sixty-six books 
dealing with every aspect of life, 
the Bible is the greatest anthology 

of all. Where else can you find assem- 
bled so many different forms of litera- 
ture? Short stories, poems, letters, biog- 
raphies, orations, prayers, histories, 
battle cries, fables, epigrams, proverbs, 
prophecies, riddles, genealogies, trage- 
dies, romances—even humor in the 
story of sulking Jonah and the gourd. 
There is drama in the book of Job, which 
ought really to be set down as a play, 
and a complete and well-designed nevel 
in the book of Esther. 

As for poetry, the Bible contains 
many kinds besides Deborah’s song of 
war and triumph in Judges, and the 
Old Testament chants from Joshua, 
Exodus, and Genesis. There are love 
lyrics, hymns, dramatic monologues, 
odes, laments, and the inspired philo- 
sophical verse of Ecclesiastes, Job, and 
the Gospels. Certain traits, however, 
give all of this poetry a common “tone.” 
Chief among them is simplicity. 

Look at the sentence construction 
and diction of Biblical poetry as found 
in its best and most familiar English 
translation, the King James version. 
Few long words are used, while the 
principal conjunction remains the plain 
one, “and.” Adjectives are rare, except 
for favorites like “goodly” and “pleas- 
ant” (“a goodly heritage”; “Saul and 
Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives”). Simplicity characterizes 
Biblical metaphor and simile, too. Most 
of the images, rich and exact, are drawn 
from homely details in the poet's life 
(the daughters of Zion are “as a lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers”). 

Another outstanding device of Bibli- 
ca. poetry is the rhetorical question, 
used to create rhythmic stress and to 
increase the poem’s pathos, as when the 
exile asked in the 137th Psalm: 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song 

In a strange land? 

Jeremiah lamented, “Is there no balm 
in Gilead? Is there no physician there?” 
but when God spoke to Job out of the 
whirlwind’s depth, His questions were 
to mystify Job and put him in his place: 

Hast thou entered into the treasures 
of the snow? 

Or hast thou seen the treasures of 
the hail? 

Biblical poetry does not rhyme, In- 
stead, it uses the devices of balance 


and*repetition to achieve a singing 
quality. In this respect it is like our 
modern “free verse,” but it also resem- 
bles very closely the “blank verse” of 
such noble poets as Milton and Shakes- 
peare. When Lancelot Andrewes and 
his fifty scholars, working on the King 
James version back in 1611, carried over 
the original Hebraic cadences into the 
English tongue, they performed an al- 
most miraculous feat. Such lines as: 

“They foyght from heaven; the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera,” 
illustrate the Biblical habit of balanc- 
ing one part of a sentence against an- 
other. Note, too, how the same thought 
is repeated in each sentence-half. In the 
selection from Ecclesiastes below, you 
will find the same idea (the transitori- 
ness of mortal life) repeated many 
times. 


Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, 

While the evil days come not, 

Nor the years. draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, 

“I have no pleasure in them” 

While the sun, or the light, 

Or the moon, or the stars, be not dark- 
ened, 


_Nor the clouds return after the rain: 


In the day when the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, 

And the strong men shall bow them- 
selves, 

And the doors shall be shut in the 
streets; 

When the sound of the grinding is low, 

And he shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird, 

And all the daughters of music shall be 
brought low; 

And the almond tree shall flourish, 

And the grasshopper shall be a burden, 

And desire shall fail: 

Because man goeth to his long home, 

And the mourners go about the streets: 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 

Or the golden bowl be broken, 

Or the pitcher be broken at the foun- 
tain, 

Or the wheel broken at the cistern; 

Then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was, 

And the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it. 


































ee could almost write a history of 


the United States just by check- 


ing over the themes that crop up 
Writing 


annually in Scholastic 
Awards entries. The trend of events 
is clearly traced in Awards manu- 
scripts, whether our current concern 
be the airplane, war, depression and 
breadlines, dustbowls, okies, world 
brotherhood, scientific discoveries. 

Certain themes, however, like love, 
death, and religion, recur throughout 
the years. We reprint below two re- 
ligious pieces from the 1930 Awards 
and, for contrast, a poem by a 1946 
“child of the atom” who turns “to 
God of my own accord.” 


First Communion 


One by one they come for Holy Com- 
munion, 

One by one to the freighted altar 

Like ple in a pageant fearful 

And forgetful of their parts. . .. 
... this is His blood . . . drink ye of 

eis 

. . . this is His flesh . . . eat ye of it 


I kneel and pray at my first Com- 
munion 
“Father, I am afraid, I am young and 


gay 
And they have taken my joy away 
I am sad with the weight of a cross...” 
... this is His blood... drink ye of 
ives 
...this is His flesh...eat ye of 
= 


Margaret Phyllis MacSweeney (1930) 
Fresno (Calif.) High School 
Teacher, Dorothy H. Smith 


The Seder is a religious ceremony 
observed by Jewish families in their 
homes on the first night of the Pass- 
over, the traditional Hebrew holy 
week which commemorates the exo- 
dus of the Jews from Egypt. 


The Seder 


Two candlesticks gleamed at each 
end of the long table. In the center 
stood a wine ottle and a tall glass, and 
under a napkin were three squares of 
unleavened bread, or matzoth. 

At the head sat my oldest uncle upon 
a riot of cushions. Next to him was my 
grandmother. Her big, gray eyes 
gleamed happily. She could remember 
times when the Seder meant more than 
just giving thanks for God’s generosity. 
Once it meant a prayer for life itself, 

and the preservation of her 
My three “sheik” cousins, all 













Young Mee 


looking comically alike, sat wedged in 
between my father and uncle. Their 
shiny hair was plastered back and their 
bronze faces shone in the candlelight. 

The Seder began. In a low voice, my 
uncle said the grace. Then he drew 
forth the middle square of matzoth and 
hid half of it in one of the cushions for 
luck. He ate the other half, leaning 
back leisurely. My father dipped a 
piece of raw onion into salt water and 
fed it to the three “sheiks” and myself. 
It was so bitter that the tears began to 
run down our cheeks. 

As the youngest and therefore most 
ignorant present, I asked my uncle the 
four questions. concerning the Seder. 
Why the matzoth and the bitter vege- 
tables and onions and his pile of cush- 
ions? They were intended to be serious 
questions, but my atrocious Hebrew 
made the “sheiks” giggle. Ignoring 
them, my uncle replied in long-drawn 
musical Hebrew, telling of the Jews 
in Egypt — how their lives were more 
bitter than the taste of onion and salt, 
and how they escaped from there. 
Tonight each Jew was a king, and he 
showed it by his feasting and his com- 
fort. 

The “sheiks” had merely fallen asleep 
but now they started to illustrate the 
last point with zeal. Wine sparkled in 
the glasses, food steamed on the table, 
and laughter was abundant. Suddenly 
silence fell on the group. My uncle rose 
and filled the solitary glass in the center 
of the table. Then he motioned to me, 
“Call Him.” With a strange thumping 
of my heart, I opened the door. As I 
did so, I felt a presence in the room 
and slid back to my chair. The wine 


- in the glass quivered. We raised our 


glasses and drank with the Angel, who 
visits the homes of the Jews every 
Passover. The Seder ended, but it left 
a stronger bond between the Creator 
and each one of us. 

Isabel Malakoff (1930) 


Evander Childs H. S. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Self-Analysis 


I am a child of the Age of the Atom 
And I must make my roots in this age. 
But I am afraid~ 


SENIOR 


And I would go back into my mother’s 
womb where it is quiet and dark. 


I am afraid of the buildings, for they 
are too tall, 

And I am afraid of the streets, for they 
are too long, 

And I am afraid of the noise of the 
cities, for it is deafening 

But most of all I fear the atom, for it 
is nailing Christ to a second cross. 


I am a child of the Age of the Atom. 
I shall be taught to See, 

And I shall be taught to Speak, 

And I shall be taught to Think. 


I shall be taught a Science of Chaos, _ 

And I shall be taught a Language of 
Chaos, 

And I shall be taught an Art Form of 
Chaos, 

For I have been begotten by Chaos 
and I am a Son of Chaos, 


I shall be taught to Agree and to 
Disagree, 

And I shall be taught to Participate 
and to Direct; 

In brief, I shall be taught how to Live 

And eventually I shall be taught how 
to Die. 


All these things I fear, 

But I am a child of the Age of the 
Atom. 

I shall learn everything that may be 
learned and I shall be denied nothing. 

But I shall learn nothing and I shall be 


denied everything. 


I shall lead a life that is predicted, 

My emotions shall be explained to me 
and I shall control them, 

My talents shall be revealed to me and 
I shall develop them, 

I shall be told I am free and I shall 
always be commanded. 


All these things I fear, 

But I am a child of the Age of the 
Atom. 

Yet I shall turn to God of my ows 
accord, 

Although I am a child of the Age of 
the Atom. 

Robert Thom (1946) 


Midwood (Brooklyn, N. Y.) H. $. 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 
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PARAGRAPH is like a short sight- 
seeing tour. Writing a paragraph 
might be compared to showing 

your new neighbor, Rita, the local rec- 
reation field. Imagine that you are talk- 
ing to her —the person-to-person tone 
makes any kind of written work more 
interesting. Appoint yourself her guide. 
Your aim is to inspire in Rita an en- 
thusiasm for the attractions of this park. 
In fact, you hope she'll play tennis or 
go coasting with you here. But if you 
fail in your description, her interest 
in the field— and in you — will be only 
lukewarm. How can you win Rita’s 
whole-hearted attention and approval? 

If you begin with a blunt, “Well, 
here’s the place,” or some other fiat, 
colorless statement, there will be noth- 
ing to attract your audience onward. 
But suppose you introduce Rita to the 
park with, “This recreation field is a 
place where I've had all kinds of fun.” 
Not only will you have whetted her 
curiosity, but you will also have given 
her your topic sentence. This sentence, 
in which the main idea of the whole 
paragraph is summed up, need not ap- 
pear at the paragraph’s beginning. 
Sometimes it is found in the middle; 
often it is saved for the very end. The 
important thing is to express your 
thought and then stick to it. All other 
ideas within the paragraph should be 
related to your topic sentence. Thus 
your paragraph achieves unity. 


It’s Personality 


What made the second the more in- 
triguing of the two possible openings 
quoted above? Personality. The first 
opening stated the topic; the second 
added what you thought or felt about 
it. That picket fence, for instance, is a 
common object, but one day it brought 
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“You're among friends, Bub. Cut the 
English and squawk like a parrot.” 


° Soe . 
ee ee 


you to grief before a giggling crowd 
when it ripped your best slacks! Choose 
other details, too, for their human-in- 
terest value. 

Besides unity, a paragraph must have 
coherence. It must stick together, which 
is exactly what coherence means. You 
can help to accomplish this by using 
“joining words” like: next, also, besides, 
moreover, on the other hand, etc, But 
don’t clutter up your paragraph with 
too many of them. 

You can also help the reader to 
follow your thought if you use markers 
or symbols. For eximple, “There are 
three desirable qualities in paragraph 
construction: (1) unity, (2) coherence, 
(3) emphasis.” Or you could use, as 
signals, the letters a, b, c, or the words 
first, second, third. 


Accent the Positive 


In addition to unity and coherence, 
a paragraph needs emphasis. You can’t 
expect Rita or your reader to remember 
every idea you give forth, but there 
are several ways of stressing the im- 
portant thought. You can put it in the 
first sentence, which will have first call 
on your reader's attention, or you can 
lead up to it this way: 

“See that archery target over there? 
I'd been trying for years to hit the bull’s 
eye. I used to come out day after day 
and spend hours practicing. No success. 
Then one day I was testing bows and 
fitted an arrow into one of them: A twig 
caught my shoe and I tripped. Zing! 
The arrow went. straight to its mark 
and I hadn’t even bothered to take 
aim!” 

Another device you can employ for 
emphasis is that of repetition. Keep 
piling on illustrations of your point, 
and your audience is sure to get the 


Paragraph PLUS 





By Marjorie S. Watts 






idea. For example, a remark that you 
like the out-of-doors may be impres- 
sive. But how about this: 

“Tm keen about hiking around the 
field in this autumn weather. I like 
my shoes to scuff up crisp leaves, like 
to feel the blood tingle in my veins 
after a good run. Nothing can beat 
fresh air and the wide-open spaces 
when it comes to giving a fellow that 
healthy, all’s-well feeling.” 

You can also emphasize an idea by 
underscoring it, but don’t rely too often 
on such mechanical devices. A well- 
composed paragraph will call attention 
to whatever it is you have to say. Over- 
use of any artificial device will only 
dull your reader's interest. 


It’s a Date 


You see now that your most readable 
paragraph will be one you write just 
as if you were really taking your reader 
along on the expedition with you. Nat- 
urally what you say to Rita as you 
show her around the park will not be 
a monologue, but we'll line up in para- 
graph form the gist of your remarks. 

“This recreation field is a place where 
I’ve had all kinds of fun. Do you get 
a bang out of picnics? There are about 
twenty stone fireplaces scattered among 
the trees. I can stil] smell the hamburg- 
ers we've cooked in the early fall when 
the leaves overhead sail down like 
colored boats, Just beyond the tennis 
courts you come to the pool where I 
learned to swim. What a licking I took 
from that cool green water before I 
finally got the hang of it all! A bevy 
of self-appointed experts ganged up 
along shore, others swam circles around 
me, shouting advice and cheers. That 
goes on, too, when there’s a baseball 
game on the diamond over near the 
exit. In fact, the best thing about this 
field is the companionship you find for 
whatever you want to do. It’s a place 
that just yells for you to come on in and 
enjoy yourself.” 

Note that the paragraph is rounded 
off with a repetition of the same idea 
expressed in your topic sentence. Now 
check it again for the other points men- 
tioned. Does it have unity, coherence, 
emphasis? Right on all three. What is 
more, you seem to be all set now to 
sign Rita up for a tennis date. That's 
making your composition work for you! 


~ 
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GIRL’S clothes may be described 

as ostentatious. That word is more 

than a description of her clothes, 

It’s a key to her personality and char- 

acter. If you don’t know the meaning 

of this word, you can’t picture the girl. 

Every word you read is a tool: it 

helps you draw a picture in your mind. 

You must discover what kind of a pic- 
ture it will draw. 


What's in a Word? 


There are two kinds of words. Each 
kind has its own uses. General words 
form one group. They're words that 
everyone uses in everyday speaking, 
reading, and writing. They range all 
the way from simple, one-syllable 
words like do, see, and eat to jaw- 
breakers like incontrovertible. 

In the other group are specialized 
words. These you'll see and hear only 
when you're reading and talking about 
special fields — medicine, physics, avia- 
tion, etc. Once you understand them, 
they stick with you. They have definite, 
hard-and-fast meanings. Try this quick 
quiz on specialized words. 

I. Circle the best definition for the 
italicized word in each group. 

1. bisect: (a) religious group (b) cut 
in half (c) teeth (d) twice. 

2. tariff: (a) graft (b) export-import 
tax (c) city tax (d) charge. 

8. watt: (a) steam engine (b) tempera- 
ture (c) volt (d) unit of power. 

4. antiseptic: (a) a cut (b) prevents 
infection (c) acid (d) wound. 

5. calorie: (a) unit of fodd (b) power 
(c) cloth (d) unit of energy. 






























One Word, Many Meanings 


Even the commonest general words 
may be troublesome unless you're care- 
ful. Line has thirty-five different mean- 
ings; run has fifty-two! (Can you list 


head 
About It 


half of them without help from the dio- 
tionary?) Take these words slowly 
when you read them. Be sure you 
understand the proper meaning every 
time. 

II. Circle the meaning that applies 
to the italicized word in each sentence: 


1. Each student was asked to make a 
report on the assignment. 

Report means: (a) sudden loud noise 
(b) police record (c) rumor (d) written 
or oral account. 

2. He volunteered to grind the corn. 

Grind means: (a) to sharpen (b) to 
produce by turning a crank (c) to study 
hard (d) to crush into small bits. 

8. Lawyers plead their cases at the bar. 

Bar means: (a) food counter (b) court 
(c) barrier (d) band of color. 

4. The premier resigned to save face. 

Face means: (a) amount of a bond (b) 
front of a building (c) dignity (d) front 
part of the head. 


How Good Is Your Guess? 


The dictionary is the best answer to 
every vocabulary problem. But you 
can guess the meaning of some new 


words. The sentences in which they 
appear usually supply hints. 

Here’s a simple example: John’s new 
assignment interested him, and he at- 
tacked it with zeal. Your problem is 
zeal. Well, you reason, if John is in- 
terested in his new assignment, he'll 
attack it with enthusiasm. Sure enough, 
when you check with the dictionary 
that’s exactly what zeal means. 

III. Circle the word which is a syn- 
onym for each italicized word: 


1. The girl’s dirty face and straggly 
hair made her look unkempt. 

Unkempt means: (a) appealing (b) 
cheerful (c) untidy. , 

2. Paul disliked tennis because Joe dis- 
paraged his playing. 

Disparaged means: (a) belittled (b) 
applauded (c) influenced. 

8. New Year’s Day is an auspicious time 
for resolutions. 

Auspicious means: (a) silly (b) unusual 
(c) favorable. 

4. He is innocuous, but he annoys me. 

Innocuous means: (a) nasty, (b) harm- 
less (c) stupid. 


Not Identical Twins 


Often “slow-down” signals flash 
when you come to word twins. These 
are pairs of words that look somewhat 
alike, but are not related. Desert and 
dessert, stable and staple, pretend and 
portend are such word twins. Be sure 
you read the word as it’s written, and 
hang the correct definition on it. 

IV. In each sentence underline the 
one italicized word that makes sense. 


1. We (planed, planned) the wood un- 
til it was smooth and even. 

2. They dressed (formally, formerly) 
for the dance. 

8. Hal and Bob live in Iowa and Ohio 
(respectably, respectively). 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 





















HOW'S 
Z THAT 
By SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN: 


HAVE been looking high and low 

for the plural of the word “chaos” 
but I have found no trace of this in any 
dictionary. Please give me an illustra- 
tion of how this word can be used in 
the plural. 


R. G., Harrison Tech. H.S., Chicago, Il. 


I have been looking high and low, 
too, since’ I got your letter. I've found 
exactly what you found — no plural for 
chaos. | haven't been able to discover 
anybody who has ever used chaos in 
the plural. 

Partly it may be that nobody has 
felt the desire to speak of more than 





one chaos, since chaos is a kind of mess- 
ing up of all things in general. Another 
reason may be that it would make a 
very unattractive sound — chaoses. 

Whatever the reason may be, all we 
have right now is the singular of chaos. 
That ought to be enough, don’t you 
think? And the less we have of chaos, 
the better for all of us. 

oO oO o 

In a recent article you stated, “If 
you want an historical fact . . .” Do 
you pronounce historical with a silent 


). D., N. Webster (Ind.) H. S. 


Some do and some don’t, but most 
authorities agree that an historical is 
better usage. Here’s why: 

The rule is that we use a when the 
following word begins with a conso- 
nant: 

a book a cat a party 
In good usage we use an when the 





word that follows begins with a vowel: 
an apple an etching an owl 
But some words, particularly those 
beginning with h, are pronounced as 
if they began with a vowel; the h is 
silent. Therefore, we apply the rule for 
vowels: 
an historical an honor 
°° ° co 
In an editorial I noticed that when 
quoting Mr. Lilienthal, quotes were 
placed“at the beginning of each para- 
graph but there were none at the end 
of each paragraph. Would you explain 
the rule for this? 
E. G., San Diego (Calif.) H.-S. 


an heir 


The quotes come at the beginning 
of each paragraph to indicate that each 
paragraph is still part of the quotation. 
You noticed, didn’t you, that quotes 
were placed at the end of the last para- 
graph to show that this was the end of 
the quotation? 
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ve Altair 


NE thing I'll say for Steve: he usu- 
ally peps up our fifteen-minute hike 
home from school and makes an 

interesting experience of it, but on this 
particular afternoon he was letting me 
down. Of course I knew what the 
trouble was; it was just that he was 
smitten again. The symptoms were un- 
mistakable. When Steve goes through 
an entire day of school and shows up 
with his hair still combed, it can only 
be a woman. Also, he looked mildly sea- 
sick, which meant that he was trying 
hard for a soulful expression. I stood it 
as long as I could and then broke the 
silender 

“This time it’s gotta be a blonde,” I 
said. Steve lifted his surprised eyebrow 
and looked at me. 

“It so happens that she is a blonde,” 
he admitted. “Since when have you 
turned psychic?” 

“Elementary, Watson old kid. The 
last three were brunettes, and you're 
a fellow who hates to get into a rut.” 

He was still contemplating a snappy 
comeback to that one when we arrived 
at my place. During our past three and 
a half years at Grant High, it’s become 
Teej traditional for Steve to follow 
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Four-Day 








By Richard H. Nelson 


me home from school and then hang 
around until feeding time. 

We went in. Steve shed his overcoat, 
draped it over the piano bench and 
flopped on the settee. 


“Hank,” he said serenely, “she is won- 


derful.” 
“I'm so frightfully happy for you, 
darling,” I cooed 


He looked alittle peevish. “You're not 
even trying to get along,” he accused. 


“Now, look, I’m sorry, but — well, I have 


a date for the football game tonight.” 

It had been understood that the two 
of us were going to the game together 
with the rest of the boys. 

“Well,” I said, “it’s your car, and who 
am I to fly in the face of destiny and 
young love?” 

He grinned his little grin — the one he 
thinks will make people forgive him any- 
thing. “I’m glad you see it that way,” 
he said. “For a minute I was afraid 
you'd break down and weep salt‘ears 
because I'm throwing you over for a 
woman.” 

I simulated an indifferent yawn. “I 
can live,” I told him. “And just what is 
this miraculous hunk of femininity 
called?” 

We always talk that way. I enjoy 
rolling words around on my tongue, and 
Steve likes to flex his verbal muscles, 
too. 

“You'll probably see her at the game 
tonight.” He rolled off the couch, 
shrugged into his overcoat, and turned 
to the door. 

“Speak up, man,” I prompted. “Her 
name.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Her name is Sylvia. 
So long, Hank.” 

He closed the door thoughtfully be- 
hind him, and I watched him saunter 
dreamy-eyed down the walk. 

The football game that night was 
something that shouldn’t happen. Not 
that we didn’t win; we did: 34-6; but 
I didn’t see much of the game. Our 
cheering section was down in the 
lower division of the grandstand. Steve 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Four-Day Love Affair 
(Continued) 


and the girl sat about ten rows below 
us, where I could watch every move 
they made. I watched. 

The first score of the game was made 
by the opposing team, and our cheering 
section clammed up solidly. We pepped 
up a little when our center blocked the 
conversion, however, and from then on 
I was busy observing Steve. 

When we made our first touchdown, 
everybody stood up and bellowed. This 
Sylvia was a cute number at that, and 
a regular fireball when it came to yell- 
ing. I saw her hopping up and down, 
screaming herself red in the face, while 
Steve stood by, pounding people on the 
back and making quite a little noise 
on his own. On the second touchdown, 
he devoted all of his backslapping to 
Sylvia; on the third, he grabbed her 
by the arm and shook her violently, 
while she screamed in high elation. 
When our team scored a fourth time, 
Steve made a lunge for Sylvia, but 
missed her. Then came the fifth touch- 
down. Steve caught her as she was com- 
ing down, clamped her in a powerful 
bear hug, and didn’t let go until after 
we kicked the extra point. 

The game ended and the spectators 
started moving toward the exits. I was 
caught in a minor tra.lic jam, so Steve 
and Sylvia got out of the stadium just 
ahead of me. I saw them crossing the 
street, laughing cozily and _ holding 
hands, making a most distasteful spec- 
tacle of themselves. 


Tue next day was Saturday. I had 
planned to sleep late, but Mom started 
vacuum-cleaning downstairs and roused 
me from a near coma at eleven-thirty 
a.m. After wrestling in front of the 
bathroom mirror for ten minutes or so, 
I decided that I was in need of a hair- 
cut. Breakfast over, I headed for the 
neighborhood clip-joint. 

I was just rounding a corner when 
Steve hove into view. 

“Hi, stranger,” he called when he saw 
me. “What’s on your roster today?” He 
looked guilty for some reason, but I 
didn’t think anything of it at the time. 

“I'm on my way to get scalped,” I 
told him. 

“Well,” he said, “talk about coinci- 
dence! That’s where I’m headed, too.” 

We walked into the barber shop to- 
gether. 

“Sure was a good yame last night,” 
he said. “Smart strategy.” 

“You're telling me!” I said, and I 
wasn’t talking about football, 

We decided who would get clipped 
first by the usual method. It came up 
tails, and while I settled down with a 


magazine, Steve climbed into the barber 
chair. His hair was almost ready for a 
snood. 

“Give me a crew-cut,” he instructed 
the barber. “Short.” 

I dropped my Esquire in surprise. 
“Do you realize what you just told this 
man?” I waved at the barber, who 
looked a little bewildered. 

Steve was annoyed. “You don’t have 
to make a scene,” he muttered, “I just 
want to be different for a change, that’s 
all.” 

“You want! That Sylvia woman’s the 
cause of this, and you know it!” 

He grinned sheepishly. “She did say 
crew-cuts look distinguished,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“She said! She said!” I hooted. “When 








Eighteen-year-old 
Richard Nelson won 
Honorable Mention 
in the Short Story 
Division of the 
annual _ Scholastic 
Writing Awards last 
Spring. Since then 
he has been putting in time on a Forest 
Service lookout station, but this fall he 
will “move camp.to the University of 
Oregon.” Dick says “Hank” and “Steve” 
of the famous love affair are in reality 
his bosom buddy, Vic Flach, and him- 
self. The story, he adds, is fiction, but 
“the boys have made many friends since 
they strolled from my typewriter.” 








are you going to promote a mind of 
your own?” 

“Why don’t you drop dead?” he in- 
quired coolly. 

When at last he déscended from the 
chair, he was a changed lad. All I 
could think of was Prussian wailitarists 
and inverted hairbrushes 

I indicated the heap of shorn tresses 
at the barber’s feet. “Why not sweep 
that up and put it in a sack, or some- 
thing?” I suggested. “You could weave 
a swell rug.” 

Steve said, “Get your haircut, Hank. 
I'll wait for you.” 

He followed me home under the pre- 
text of wanting to copy my math as- 
signment, but I knew he just wanted 
to spout about his date with Sylvia. 

“Hank,” he confided when he had 
gained the privacy of my room, “she is 
wonderful.” 

“Yes, you said that before,” I re- 
minded him. 

“We have so much in common,” he 
continued. “For instance, we agree that 
pipe-smoking is a very masculine habit.” 

“Now that’s a novel outlook,” I 
mused, gazing thoughtfully out of the 
window. It was Steve’s turn to contrib- 
ute to the conversation, but he didn’t 





say a word. I glanced at him expec. 
tantly, and felt my ey s bulge in alarm. 
There wa: a big, black briar pipe 
clamped between his teeth. 

“Lover-boy,” I croaked, “you haven't 
- you haven't — ?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I have taken up the 
weed ” 

“That I should live to see this day,” 
I moaned. “That you should sink so 
low. It’s that Sylvia, that’s who it is! 
You go on one date with her and you're 
a ruined man! What happened last 
night?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said a little sulkily, 
“I got her something to eat, and then 1 
took her home, that’s all. But I dated 
her for tomorrow night,” he added 
quickly. 

“Tomorrow night,” I murmured. 
“Yes. But, why not tonight? Why not 
every night? Why not on and on and-” 

“Hank!” he said sharply. “You worry 
me when you start babbling that way. 
The fact is, she has a date for tonight.” 

“Aha!” I cried. “Then there is hope! 
Maybe sh~’ll fall for this fellow she’s 
dating. Maybe she'll throw you over 
for him. Then where’ll you be. huh? 
Just a shell. of a man, that’s all. Oh, 
the heartbreak! What will you do? 
Where will you turn?” 

There was a dead silence. 

“I’m sorry.” I apologized. “It was the 
pipe — terrible shock, you know. I was 
carried away.” 

“Yes.” He started for the door. “I 
think I'll go now. I intend to map out 
my campaign for tomorrow nicht. Then, 


too, no one’s home this afternoon, and 
itll be a good time to break in the 
pipe.” 


“Yes,” I said. “The pipe.” 


A FTER Steve lett, I began doing a 
little serious: thinking about his latest 
crush. When you came right down te 
it, this was no more serious than the 
rest of them. Steve would average about 
one a month in a good year, and there 
was no reason why this one should be 
any worse than the others. As for the 
pipe and crew-cut, I remembered the 
previous winter, when Steve had fallen 
for a female of the athletic type. He 
had worn his arm in a plaster cast for 
three months after trying to learn to ski. 

That evening I telephoned Steve to 
tell him I had accidentally given him 
the wrong answer to one of our math 
problems. His mother answered and 
told me she had come home just 2 few 
minutes before and found her Steve ill. 
She had no idea what the trouble could 
be. I assured her thaf he had a rugged 
constitution, and that everything would 
be all right. 

The next afternoon, which was Sun- 
day, I walked over to Steve’s to copy 
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ox history assignment. It was one of 
those special Indian summer days when 
the air is so delicious that you want to 
keep cramming it into your lungs until 
something breaks. 

I found Steve in his sanctum sanc- 
towm, staring moodily at a_pencil- 
gribbled sheet of paper. 

“I'm glad you came over,” he said. 
‘| want you to hear something.” He 
shoved me into a chair, cleared his 
throat, composed his features into that 
soulful look, and began reading. 


To Sylvia 

‘In that brief moment, all there is to 
live for in this world was mine: 
Soft lustre of a million stars shone all 
around me. 

The night-song of an increased sea 
welled up within my heart — 

Oh, sweetheart, thank you for that 


“It's blank verse,” he explained. 
“What do you —” 

“It's blank — period.” 

Steve looked hurt. “The trouble with 


appreciate—” 

I didn’t hear any more; I was laugh- 
ing too loudly. He was the picture of 
suffering martyrdom. 

“Now look, maybe if you'd let me 
| explain what this is all about—” he be- 
| gan, 
| “Yes, for Pete’s sake, explain!” 
| “Okay,” he said. “Here’s the plan. I 
| pick her up at her home base at nine- 
teen hundred. Check?” 

“Check.” 

“We advance to position ‘D,’ or the 
| Drive-in Theater. This is Operation 
Movie. At this point I intend to estab- 
lish the first beachhead. Got me?” 

“Gotcha.” 

‘I calculate that Operation Movie 
will not require moré than two and a 
half hours, which means that we push 
on to Position ‘B’ at about twenty-one 





“Position ‘B’?” 
“Barney’s Beanery.” 
“Oh,” I said. “Operation Eat.” 
“Exactly. Now Operation Eat 
shouldn’t take longer than forty-five 
minutes, and should be completed by 
twenty-two fifteen at the outside. You 
can see that this is much too early to 
cease operations for the evefiing.” 
“Oh, much, much.” 
“Good. Therefore, I advance to posi- 
tion io. Bago Hill, or some similar 
ark.” 
“Ah,” I said. “Is this where the — uh 
= poem comes in?” 
es,” he said. “The poem. Now get 
this, Hank, its the essence of strategy. 
we are, parked in the dark. I 
murmur this softly in her ear — ” 
“I see your t,” I said. “She'll be 
% weak from laughter that she won't 





27 
be able to defend herself.” into space. I took my seat across the 
Steve was disgusted. “You can leave narrow aisle and, leaning over, tapped 


now,” he growled. ‘ him on the shoulder. 

“Look, Chum,” I pleaded, “take the “Well?” I said. 
advice of one who kriows you well. “Hank,” he said, “she is wonderful.” 
Tear that poem into small pieces and “You're getting the habit of repeating 
eat it, cram it into your pipe and smoke _ yourself,” I informed him. “Did you go 
it, or if you must, hide it away where to Beacon Hill?” 


no one will ever find it; but whatever “No,” he said. “She told me the 
you do, don’t read it to Sylvia.” lights up there bothered her, so we 
“Goodbye, Hank,” he said firmly. went to Councit Crest.” 
“Tl see you in school tomorrow.” “And the poem?” 
I went home without even copying “How would you like to meet Syl- 
the history assignment. via?” he asked hurriedly. I was too 


When I walked into the math class- polite to call attention to the quick 
room on Monday morning, I saw Steve change of subject. 
already sitting there, smiling beatifically (Concluded on page 35) 





you,” he accused, “is that you just don’t, 








WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 
extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


ist Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the lst prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . . . . . for the winners of any 
Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


. 


STRATHMORE 222: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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thousands of walls in the-U. $. A.? 


& Here’s real recognition for your art talent—a money award 
AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 

leading schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art critics. 


4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 

orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 

entry from each of the 48 states, and the 

District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 

Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

5. For contest closing dates see your 

rules booklet. j 

READ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET 

Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 

Awards—so the same rules apply. 


Sngesol —the most famous name in time 





THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 





Recognition 
and 
Prizes 





For Student 


WRITERS 
ARTISTS 


IN SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


75 SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Value $20,000) 
$10,000 IN PRIZES 


That's right . . . junior and senior high school students par- 
ticipating in the Scholastic Awards program will win more 
than $10,000 in prizes this year. Seventy-five seniors will win 
tuition scholarships to leading universities, art and photog- 
raphy schools. Students who submit entries in writing, art, 
and photography in any of the 43 classifications listed on 
these pages can win recognition and awards for their regular 
classroom work as well as for special activities like writing 
or illustrating for the school newspaper. 


The Awards program, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
for more than 20 years, has started many students on the 
road to literary and artistic success. Many have gone on to 
become famous authors, artists, and photographers . . . and 
winners in this year’s Scholastic Awards have no less an op- 
portunity. 


REGIONAL PRELIMINARIES 


Public-spirited department stores and newspapers 
acting as regional sponsors for the Awards are listed in 
this announcement. If you live in one of their areas, 
your art and photography entries must be sent directly 
to the department store sponsor; your writing entries 
must be sent to the newspaper sponsor. 


Regional prizes will be given and winning regional 
entries will be forwarded for national judging. There 
are separate awards for junior and senior high school 
students. 


Regional closing dates (some time in February) are 
listed in the rules booklets. National closing dates for 
students who live in unsponsored areas are: March 5, 
1948 for writing; March 15, 1948 for art and photog- 
raphy. 


HOW TO ENTER 


If you have talent in writing, art, or photography — 
and would like to develop it — take part in the Scho- 
lastic Awards. It’s fun, and it may mean fame and 
fortune for you. 


For full information on how to submit your entries, 
ask your teacher for a rules booklet, or write to Scho- 
lastic Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Be sure to specify whether you want a rules booklet on 
art, writing, or photography. 


WRITING AWARDS CLASSIFICATIONS}. 
SENIOR DIVISION 


9. Current Events Report 


10. Community Service Report 
z ov 9 11. International Letter Writing 
3. Poet 12. News story 
4. Review 43. Feature sory 
© Sees 14. Interview 
- 15. Sports writi 
6. Autobiographical Sketch "9 
~ . 16. Column 
y. Ratio Sane 17. Editorial 
~ A. Original drama y 
B. Droma adaptation JUNIOR DIVISION 
C. Non-drama 1. Essay 
8. Article 2. Poetry 
A. General 3. Short story 
B. Literary 4. international Letter Writing 
C. Historical 5. Journalism 
To promote and encourage creative writing by 


students, 


the following organizations sponsor 


classifications and award valuable prizes: 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- QUILL AND SCROLL 


TIANS 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 


AND JEWS ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


SURVEY GRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


Writing Awards 


Alabama (Central) 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST 


Arizona (State) 
THE PHOENIX ARIZONA-REPUBLIC 


Connecticut (Eastern, Central and Northern) 
THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 


District of Columbia 
THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


New Jersey (State) 
NEWARK NEWS 


New York (Capitai District) 
THE ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 


New York (Southern Tier) 
THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


Ohio (Miami Valley Area) 
DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Pennsylvania (Western) 

THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 

Virginia (Peninsula) — 

THE NEWPORT NEWS DAILY PRESS 


Watch These Newspapers for Details! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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2. Water © 
1. Crayon, | 
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4. Back Dre 
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9. Prints 
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: 
ART AWARDS 15. Ceramics and Ceramic Sculpture 
CLASSIFICATIONS i tender 
1. Oils r J 
Color and T 
te ae cnr eng‘ PHOTOGRAPHY 
Pastels AWARDS 
4.Black Drawi Inks 
Ts Qeowing ‘uke CLASSIFICATIONS 
1. News 
2. Sports 


A.lincleum Block Printing 3. Photographic Story 















9. Prints 4. School or Camp Activities 
10. General Design 5. Community or Social Life 
1. Costume Desigr 6. Portrait 
12. Lettering 7. Animals 
13.Posters and Advertising Art 8. Scenic View 
14. Seulptu 9. Still Life 
CATIONS); 
Report 
rice Report To promote and encourage creative art and better pho- 
vtter Writing [tography by students, the following organizations sponsor 
fications and award valuable prizes. 
FINE ARTS 
rican Crayon Co. Nehi Corp. (Royal Crown 
ON American Lead Pencil Co. Cola) 
: Planters Nut & Chocolate 
ier’s Magazine Company 
ter Writing Howard Hunt Pen Co. Strathmore Paper Co. 
ins Ink Co., Inc. The U. S. Time Corp. 
rriting by al Biscuit Co. (Ingersoll) 
sponsor 
| PHOTOGRAPHY 
RLD AIRWAYS Ansco, Inc. Look Magazine 
Survey Graphic Scholastic Coach 
COMPANY : 
MAGAZINE Lamp Dept. of General Electric Co. 
SPECIAL 
Regional prizes are given in all classifications of 
the awards program by the sponsoring department 
jstores and newspapers. Top winners regeive gold 
- ‘|achievement keys and certificates of merit with Scho- 


lastic Awards gold seal. 
National awards include cash for all chief winners 
in the various classifications. In addition there is a 
variety of other prizes. 


WRITING 
The Ernestine Taggard Memorial prize of $100 is pre- 
sented to the student whose entries display the best grasp 
of creative writing. 
To the student whose writing best shows an appreciation 


]of the needs for unity and understanding among all religious 


groups, the National Conference of Christians and Jews will 
give a special prize of $50. 

ART 
Twelve $100 prizes will be awarded by the United States 


[Time Corporation for entries selected by the Pictorial Art Jury 





MAKE YOUR PLANS TO ENTER NOW 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS < 


Art and Photography Awards 


ALABAMA (State) Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 

ARKANSAS (State) The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA (Southern) Bullock’s, Los Angeles 

COLORADO (State) The May Co., Denver 

CONNECTICUT (State) Sage-Allen, Hartford 

DELAWARE (State) Gimbe! Brothers, Philadelphia 

ILLINOIS (Northern except Chicago, Cook, Lo Page and Lake Counties) 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria ; 


INDIANA (State) The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 

IOWA (State) Younkers, Des Moines 

KANSAS (State) The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 

LOUISIANA (State) Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) R. H. White's, Boston 

MICHIGAN (State) Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 

MISSISSIPPI (State) R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 

MISSOURI (Western) Emery. Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 

NEBRASKA (State) J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 

NEW YORK (South Central) Hills, Mclean & Haski Binghomt 
NEW YORK (Bronx only) Alexander's, Bronx 

NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK (Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties) Gertz, Jamaica 
NEW YORK (Central Western) Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central) E. W. Edwards & Sons, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA (State) J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte 

OHIO (Southern) The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 

OHIO (Northeastern) The Halle Gros. Co., Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA (State) John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) Meier & Frank Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA (Central) Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northern) Lazarus, Wilkes Barre 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Kavfmann’s, Pittsburgh 

TEXAS (Northern) W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 
WASHINGTON (State) Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WISCONSIN (State) Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 

WEST VIRGINIA (State) The Diamond, Charleston 





AW AR OD S 


with the probability of reproduction in an annual calendar 
in full color. 

Collier's Magazine selects at least eight paintings for 
special awards of $100 eGch. These paintings are usually 
reproduced and published in Collier's. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Survey Graphic Magazine offers five supplementary 
awards of $10 each for outstanding photographs of com- 
munity life. 

Scholastic Coach gives five similar awards for action 
sport pictures. 

THERE ARE NUMEROUS OTHER SPE- 
CIAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 


The Student Achievement issue, May 24, 1948, of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is devoted to winning work. 
Many of the winning manuscripts are published in that 
issue and a large number of art and photography en- 


tries are reproduced. In addition, numerous writing, 


entries are published in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
throughout the year. 
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. K., brain,” writes Pete Seidman 

0:: Chicago. “Who do you think 

will win the national champion- 
ship?” 

As everyone else, I'm picking Notre 
Dame. The Irish are really “loaded” 
this year. They have a half-dozen race 
horses in the backfield and a herd of 
buffalo on the line. The experts claim 
they won't be beaten this season. I say 
they'll lose at least once. 

eee 

During the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember, the Yankees used to hold daily 
“skull” sessions on their probable rivals 
in the world series. One day it was Carl 
Furillo’s turn to be discussed. The 
Yanks agreed that the Dodger outfielder 
was a dangerous hitter and a very 
speedy runner. 

Listening to the discussion was Pete 
Sheehy, the clubhouse boy. When 
someone said, “Yes, I guess Furillo can 
run,” Pete amazed everyone by chint- 
ing in, “I know he can run.” 

“How do you know?” asked Snuffy 
Stirnweiss out of curiosity. 

“Because,” piped Pete, “during the 
Battle of Okinawa he passed me — and 
brother, I was really moving!” 


“If you're interested in coaching 





Short Shots 


records,” chirps Warren Seaver of En- 
dicott, New York, “you ought to know 
about H. V. (Ty) Cobb, football coach 
at Union-Endicott High. He’s been our 
coach for 27 years and we think he’s 
tops. 

“During the past seven years, he has 
turned out four unbeaten teams; all in 
all, his teams have won 156 games, 
lost 40, and tied 9.” 

eee 

When “Pants” Rowland was umpir- 
ing in the American League, he was 
famed as the greatest diplomat in base- 
ball. Once Babe Ruth slid into third, 
safe by a mile. But “Pants” roared, 
“You're out!” The Babe scrambled to 
his feet. “What?” he shouted. 

“That was a great slide, Babe,” said 
Rowland as he brushed off Ruth’s uni- 
form. “That was one of the greatest 
slides I ever saw. I didn’t know you 
could run bases like that. You’re cer- 
tainly the greatest player in history . . .” 
and so on for ten minutes. 

Ruth returned to the bench, and his 
manager asked, “What did you tell 
that clown?” Babe growled, “Tell him? 








Meet a football player who doesn’t run, paw 
block or tackle. That's 40-year-old Ken 
of the N. Y. Giants (pros). All he does is ki 
— but great. de hasn’t missed a point 
touchdown in two years. Latest count — 
points in a row. 


What could I tell him while he 
brushing off my uniform? All I cou 
do was search my pockets for a di 
to tip him.” 

—HERMAN L.Masin, Sports Edit 
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flector Photo Lamps 


give you 


BETTER PICTURES! 

















G-E Reflector 
Photofiood 
Geta pair...and 


use the Triangle 
plan for pleasing 
shots. 


95¢ .. 


G-E Reflector 
Photospot 
A-honey for back- 
akan me a 


movies. 


$1.10 PiSicx 





G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


For better action shots 


Try ‘em—and enter your pictures in 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps .. . get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Tyo 
types for two spreads of light: 


G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light... a 
honey for special effects or same coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 



























keep asking for 
G-E MIDGETS 








USE TRIANGLE LIGHTING —/t’s Easy 










— | Here’s a simple way to could 
place lights for better pic- the h 
tures. Use two identical lamps * 

we —and identical reflectors. Place his p 
one lamp at camera and as close objec 

cama, %2 lens as possible. Measure dis- ff hero 
tance from lamp to subject...and ff . , 
then an equal distance at right angles | there 
to marker spot. Place second lamp half- sider. 
Dye between marker spot and camera We'll 


. and that’s Triangle lighting. 


















“Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


¥¥¥Tops, don't miss. 


enough. Danny knows lots more tricks. 
We'll double that.” 
“For the love of Walter Mitty, what's 


this?” Goldwyn leaps up in alarm. 


“This guy Thurber has no plot. Be- 
tween daydreams Walter just coasts 
along in the same drab existence. Fix 
that! Throw in the Goldwyn Girls, a 
publisher of horror stories, a few jewel 
thieves, and Boris Karloff.” 

“One more thing,” our producer 


muses. “How can a movie have a hero 
who isn’t a whiz in real life as well as 
in his dreams? The public would lose 
faith in us. I've got it. Walter starts 
out a browbeaten young man, but 
gradually he overcomes his natural 
timidity and takes the world by its 
heels as he does in his dreams. The 


inner and outer Mitties become one!” 


There you have it: a story has be- 
come a scenario. Take your choice. 





MiTHE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER 
MITTY (Produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn. Directed by Nor- 
man Mcleod.) 


Here is one of the best opportuni- 
ties you will have to observe what 
Pl makes the art of movie-making differ- 

ent from our other arts. If you haven't 
bai already done so, read James Thurber’s 
id Ko geet classic short story, The Secret Life of 






















~old Ken 

| he does is kids Walter Mitty — it won't take you more 

od a point than 15 minutes. Then go to see Sam 

est count — @ Goldwyn’s current production. For 
from Thurber’s wistful little anecdote , 

while‘ he wall about a henpecked husband, Mr. Gold- + 

5 All I cou “2 has fabricated a dashing two- 

; . } hour scenario designed for technicolor 

ts for a din d D K oul 
and Danny Kaye. 

Sports Edit In fairness to the film let’s agree that) 


Danny Kaye is a very funny young} 
man. And Walter Mitty is the best role} 
versatile Danny has had to date. / 
This is not to say Danny’s Mitty and 
fhurber’s Mitty are the same man. In) 
et, staunch Thurber fans may find7] 
any’s bold treatment of their favor- 
p nothing short of sacrilege. On the 
ther hand, it is possible that the most 
devoted Kaye fans would have found | 
Thurber’s portrait a little pale and un- 
inspired. 
As you may recall, Thurber’s hero is 
a timid little man whose life is domin- 
sated by his wife’s reminders not to for- 
st his overshoes, etc. In this grim cir- 
umstance, Mitty’s only recourse is to 
splendid world of daydreams. 
Here he becomes a fearless flyer, a 
storm-defying Navy officer, or a skill- 
surgeon. But in real life he remains 
to the end the gentle prototype of the 
henpecked husband. The charm of) 
Thurber’s brief tale is that it catches 
So deftly the glories of the “secret life” 
of every average man. 
Now along comes Mr. Goldwyn who 


it's Easy BF sssumes quite rightly that nobody | 
© way to could be better qualified to take off 
elinues the heroics that all men dream of than 
nes. Place prize comic, Danny Kaye. “But,” 
ch 
as dis objects Mr. G., 
hi se ‘there’s always Virginia Mayo to con-| 
pen | sider. Nope, Mitty must be single.| 


We'll give him a domineering mother.” ) 
“Now about those daydreams,” Gold- 
‘Wyn continues his revision. “Thurber 
only gives Walter five daydreams. Not 
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est grade in your general sci- 
ence class. Maybe it was you 
who came through with that spec- 
tacular tackle to win the big game 
for Adams High last Friday. Maybe 
your friends rate you as the best- 
dressed Joe in your crowd. But even 
with all this glory, there’s one more 
item you'd like chalked up in your 
epitaph. You'd like the gang to add 
fondly, “He is a good party boy, 
too.” 
Your definition of a “good~ party 
boy” or a “good party girl” is some- 
one who gets a.ong well with peo- 
ple,. someone who adds that extra 
zip to group gatherings. You can 
count on a g.p.b. or a g.p.g. to toss 
a little fuel on a dying conversation, 
to brighten up a sluggish affair with 
a spiffy new game, or to see that the 
shy gals or the new boys get in on 
the hilarity. 
We'd be the first to warn you that 
party “know-how” in itself isn’t 
enough to guarantee you a success- 


i AYBE you have the second high- 


WY da 


eX 
ful school year. But party “know- 
how,” added to your other abilities, 
is the frosting on the cake, the thing 
that makes you tops instead of just 
nice. 


Here are some of the party prob- 
lems you've posed for us. 


Q. Our crowd has always had a repu- 
tation for giving lively parties. But lately 
the kids have about worn out all the 
good games we know. Have you any 
suggestions? 

A. Has Red Flannels come your way? 
That’s the most hilarious game we've 
played in recent months. Divide your 
guests into two teams. Provide each 
team with an ample supply of paper 
and some pencils. Before your guests 
arrive, you will have drawn up a list of 
words, preferably abstract words (such 
as honesty, wisdom, brief, or lost) which 


tes GIRL, 


would not be too easy to represent in 
a drawing. 

The game begins when you whisper 
a word to a member of each team. 
Those two people must then hurry back 
to their team mates. Without saying a 
word, these two begin to try to draw 
pictures that will suggest the whispered 
word to their respective teams, The 
artist is permitted to nod encourage- 
ment as his team mates get warm, but 
no other signals or written hints are 
allowed. The first team to guess the 
word wins the round. Then another 
amateur artist tries his hand at drawing 
until everyone has had a turn at the 
pencil. 

Drawing ability has little to do with 
the game. Frequently the fellow who 
can only draw a stick figure manages 
to get to the heart of the word most 
speedily. 

Your guests will catch on to the game 
more rapidly if you give a brief demon- 
stration before you begin playing. You 
might take the word blue for a simple 
starter. The quickest way we can think 
of to get across blue would be to car- 
toon a face with a mouth turned down 
at the corners. Your friends will begin 
tu guess . . . sad, unhappy, upset, etc. 
And if your psychic communication is 
good, they'll eventually get around to 
blue. However, if this first drawing mis- 
leads them and their guessing goes 
further and further astray, quickly try 
a new tack. Sketch a figure crooning a 
“blues” song before a mike. If that 
doesn’t work, don’t waste time trying 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Yfour-Day Love Affair 


(Concluded) 


“Me? Meet Sylvia?” 

“Sure. She isn’t in any of your classes, 
and since you're supposed to be my 
best friend and heckler, it’s only right 
for you to become acquainted with the 
woman of my choice.” 

‘J suppose it’s inevitable,” I said re- 
signedly. “When do you want me to 
meet her?” 

“The sooner the better,” 
“What about tonight?” 

Steve picked me up at about seven 
delock that evening, and we drove over 
to Sylvia’s house. 


he said. 


Tae moment I walked through the 
door I was stricken. A small bronze 

in the shape of a horse stood 
m the hall table. With me it was love 
at first sight. 

Tm more or less of an amateur car- 
toonist in my off moments, and this little 
bronze horse had a quality of primi- 
tive sculpture, combined with modern 
caricature, that made me crazy to start 
throwing lines on paper. I begged a 
few sheets from Sylvia and isolated 
myself in a corner. 

Steve turned on the radio, selected a 
dance band, and began dragging the 
grl around the room, supposedly in 
time to the music. He’s simply too long- 
legged to dance smoothly, and it wasn’t 

before Sylvia developed a limp. 

A moments later I became aware 
of someone breathing hard behind me. 
Sylvia had taken refuge from Steve's 
dancing under the pretense of watching 
me work. If there’s one thing I can’t 
do, it’s draw with someone hanging 
over my shoulder, so I began telling 
her why the horse was so fascinating to 
me. The plot backfired, however, and 
sie actually became interested in what 
saying. Before I knew it, we were 

g art, while Steve stood by, 

ly glancing at his wristwatch. 

fhe girl knew quite a little about art 

she was easy to talk with, probably 

she did a lot of listening. I 

Ade a few minute-sketches for her, 

showed her some of my original 

characters, but the bronze horse 

I not draw. There was an elusive- 

about it which would take days 

study before I could~make a sketch 
own satisfaction. 

Vhen Steve began clearing his throat 

tently, I knew that I must tear my- 
away from the horse. But Sylvia 
dn’t have it. She insisted that I 
ike it home, make my sketches, and 
urn it when I had finished. I didn’t 


1 As soon as we pulled away from the 
tb, Steve started exercising what he 
ts is his masculine chuckle. 


¢ 


“Well,” he said, “didn’t I tell you 
she’s wonderful?” 

“Steveykins,” I said, “this time you 
have my permission. You may ask the 
girl to marry you.’ 

“Tm glad you said that, Gramps, be- 
cause tonight I aim to hang my pin.” 

Suddenly it dawned on me. “Is that 
why you pulled me out of there so 
— It’s only a little after eight, isn’t 
it?” 

“That’s right, Hank. I’m taking you 
home, and then I’m going back.” 

I was stunned. The idea of Steve's 
“going steady” was something that 
hadn’t occurred to me. He’d spokén of 
it at odd times, of course, but tonight I 
had a strange feeling that he had 
hooked his woman, It was too bad, I 
decided. Steve had always impressed 
me as being the eternal bachelor, and 
Sylvia seemed like such a nice kid. 

“I guess it had to come some time,” 
I sighed. Fhe car stopped I was home. 

“Don’t detain me, Hank,” Steve said. 
“I'm champing at the proverbial bit.” 

I climbed out. “Let me know what 
happens.” 

“Don't worry,” he yelled above the 
noise of the motor. “Her fate is sealed.” 

He roared away in a cloud of ex- 
haust, and I went in, tossing the little 
bronze horse from hand to hand. 

I didn’t sleep too well that night, and 
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the next things went wrong all 
over the place. I couldn’t find my left 
shoe, my mush was lumpy, and my 
lunch sack broke on the way to school. 
I had a good grouch on by the time I 
got to my first-period class. 


When I walked into math class third 
period, there was Steve, looking exactly 
the way I felt. 

He glared at me when I came in, 
and for some reason I was suddenly 
cheerful. . 

“Hank, you snake in the weeds, 
muttered, as I took my seat. 

“What are you raving about?” 

“You. All she could talk about was 
you! She didn’t even give me a chance 
to pop the question. I never saw such 
a fickle woman in all my life.” 

I burst out laughing. “Four days!” I 
crowed. “Four whole days. Oh, lover 
boy, that’s a record. Does this mean 
you're through with women?” 

Steve broke into a slow grim “Who 
said anything about that? There’s the 
cutest little redhead in my study hall —” 

That’s Steve for you: the eternal 
bachelor. I guess he really knows his 
women, but he was wrong about one 
thing. He said Sylvia was fickle, and 
she isn’t at all. I should know; I’ve been 
going steady with her for the last three 
months, 


” he 
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Truman on Brazil Stamp 


RESIDENT Harry S. Truman’s 

picture has made its first appear- 
ance on a postage stamp. It appears, 
along with the Statue of Liberty, on a 
new 40-centavos stamp of Brazil, and 
was issued last month in honor of 
President Truman’s visit to Brazil to 
address the Rio Conference. 





Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
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Boy dates Girl 
(Concluded) 


to perfect your drawing of the mike. 
Try drawing a series of objects associ- 
ated with a blue color — sky, ocean, an 
eye, bell-bottom trousers and coats of 
navy blue, etc. 

Looking over the evening’s drawings 
after you tabulate the score is usually 
as amusing as the game. You might give 
an unannounced prize for the best, fun- 
niest, prettiest, or most artistic drawing. 


Q. How do you make a graceful get- 
away from a party? When I have to 
leave early, I always feel as if I-were 
breaking up the party. 


A. You head for the front door the 
first time you catch yourself murmur- 
ing, “I think it’s time forme to be 
going.” If you dawdle over your exit, 
naturally everyone will coax you to stay 
a little longer — which may mean catas- 
trophe on the home front if you've 
promised the folks you'd be in by 11:00. 
Or if you make a big issue of your 
having to leave, everyone else will feel 
they ought to go, too, even though the 
party is still going strong. If you must 
leave early, say a quiet “thank you” to 
your host or hostess and slip out quietly. 


Q. My mother says I should let guests 
help me at a party when it comes to 
serving refreshments. But I don’t think 
friends should have to work at my party. 
Am I right? 


A. A good host @r hostess) does 
enough advance planning for a party 
so that no one, including himself, has 
much to do once the festivities are 
underway. But as for such operations 
as dishing up the ice cream or showing 
the boys where to hang their coats, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t let 
friends help you out — if they offer. 

You may be in the middle of intro- 
ductions just as Pat and Johnny arrive. 
It would be much smoother, if after 
greeting them, you let Joanna take over 
on the coat problem. 

One of the cleverest teen-age host- 
esses we know makes a point of giving 
her shyer guests something to do. It 
takes their minds off themselves and 
makes them feel they are participating 
in the activity. When she sees Ross 
over in a corner studying the draperies, 
she calls, “Ross, would you mind help- 
ing me bring some chairs into the living 
room?” She knows Cynthia finds it hard 
to start conversations with boys. So she 
asks Cynthia to help her pass out the 
gingerbread and cider. That sends Cyn- 
thia- circulating. Our model hostess 
knows that it’s a rare boy who doesn’t 
turn a friendly face to a gal with a 
plate of gingerbread. 











easy — inexpensive 
Surprise yourself and your friends 
this Christmas with lovely gifts you 
can make yourself. They are just 
like the expensive hand-painted 
blouses, scarfs, hankies and linens 
but cost so little. And it’s easy to do! 
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it seems like he has a college 
education when you give him 
a job on: your drawing board. 
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Talkative 


“So you told Mrs. Smith, did you? 
And what did Mrs. Smith say?” the de- 
fending counsel asked the witness. 

The opposing counsel objected to the 
question as irrelevant, and a long and 
heated argument tdok place between 
the two lawyers. At last the judge in- 
tervened and allowed the question to 
be put. 

» exclaimed the triumphant 
counsel to the witness, “what did Mrs. 
Smith say?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 


Friendly Handshak 
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One Up! 


Victor Borge, the clever Danish 
comedian, told his radio sponsor: “A 
man you really should know is my 
uncle, who was determined to invent 
a new soft drink. He worked on a 
formula for a whole year, and came up 
with something he called “4 up.’ 

“It was a failure, but my uncle was 
not discouraged. He worked another 
year, and produced a new concoction 
which he named ‘5 up.’ Again it failed 
to sell, but my uncle persevered. He 
took all the rest of his money, secluded 
himself for two years this time, and 
turned up with still another soft drink 
that he called ‘6 up.’ Alas, it failed like 
the others, and my uncle, discouraged, 
at last gave up in disgust.” 

“The point of your story eludes me,” 
said the sponsor. “Why do you tell me 
all this?” 

“I just wanted you to know,” Borge 
answered him, “how close my uncle 
came to inventing ‘7 up’!” 

Bennett Cerf 


Might Be at That! 


A Navy lieutenant at a South Sea 
Island station undertook to give an old 
native a lesson in basic English. He 
pointed to a marine and said, “man.” 
The native dutifully repeated, “man.” 

That gave the volunteer teacher a 
genuine thrill. He went on and pointed 
to a palm. “Tree,” he announced. The 
native echoed, “tree.” That certainly 
was progress. 

Just then a plane roared overhead. 
The lieutefiant thought he would give 
the native the first chance this time. 
“What?” he asked, pointing upward. 

The native looked up and squinted 
at the object, then said, “I’m not sure. 
It looks like a PB-2-Y, but it might be 
a B-24.” 

John I. Kizer, Coronet 
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You can get this beautiful 


color FOOTBALL MAP 
FREE 


AND GRID REVUE 


Millions used by sports writers, 
announcers, coaches, “fans.’ A 
gold mine of football information; 
1947 collegiate and pro schedules; 
colors, nicknames of 239 colleges; con- 
ference and pro league winners; famous 
players; All-America team and All-Pro 
League teams; origin of famous plays; 
etc. Hurry! Edition limited! Created by 
makers of famous Albert Richard Coats, 
Jackets, Gloves and Mittens for men 
boys with Spun Sun* interlinings made 
Fiberglas*—amazingly warm but light! 
Featured at leading stores everywhere. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Albert Richard, Dept. * 

Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

() Send name-of store where I can get map FREE 

Send map direct to me. I enclose 25¢ for mailing 
and ing (no stamps, please) 

Name. 
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BEAUTIFUL HAR 
JUST OO THIS.. 


For richer-looking, more ws 
lustrous hair, first mas- 
M@ge scalp with mildly 
medicated Cuticura Oint- 
Ment to stimulate cir- 
filation and loosen 
. Later shampoo 


with Cuticura Soap. Try 

fice Only 258 ach eo r. 
CT 
CUTICURA 
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The Open Road for Boys 


What are you all dressed up about? 


Economical 

A hard and fast rule on one of the 
major airlines requires each plane to fly 
a house flag on take-offs and landings. 
It is the co-pilot’s duty to put the flag 
in place, and a five-dollar fine may be 
charged if he forgets. Recently, on a 
bitter winter night, a plane was flying 
the New York-Chicago flight. The pilot 
was one of the line’s veterans, a hard- 
boiled fellow, but the co-pilot was a 
young man on his first scheduled trip. 
Two hours out of New York, with the 
ceiling down to nothing, the wings be- 
gan to ice. Soon snow-static had made 
the radio almost useless. The co-pilot 
began to feel jittery. Fifteen minutes 
later a cylinder head blew off the port 
engine. Controlling himself as best he 
could, the co-pilot spoke: 

“Wh-what are we going to do?” 

The captain eyed him coldly. “You 
see that, don’t you?” he asked, pointing 
to the altimeter, which indicated that 
the plane was going down into the dark- 
ness like a dropped brick. The co-pilot 
nodded. 

“Well!” roared the captain. “Stick out 
that flag. You want to get fined five 
bucks?” 


Customer for Culture 

The new maid had a habit of leaving 
the kitchen radio on from morning to 
night, so that her mistress was almost 
driven crazy with the constant blaring 
of soap operas. 

Finally she gave orders that the radio 
was to be silenced, whereupon the maid 
gave notice. 

“I do not care to work,” she said 
with simple dignity, “in a home where 
there are no cultural influences.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 








Do You Know? 
Better fountain points can be made 
from Duracrome than from any other 
a That’s because Duracrome was 

eloped for pen points especially. With 
Buracrome, points can be accurately graded 
to give you the right point for the way you 
write—the most important thing in any 
fountain pen. 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook is the only fountain pen using 
Duracrome, a metal specially developed 
for better fountain pen points. And 
Esterbrook is the only fountain pen 
offering you your choice of 33 different 
Renew-Point styles. Esterbrook’s 33 
point styles let you match your pen to 
your way of writing... give you the 
right point for the way you write. Should 
you ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook pen, simply unscrew it. . . 
and put in another. Renew-Points for 
Esterbrook Fountain Pens can be had at 
any pen counter. Order them by number. 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU BO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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“FOR EXAMPLE, A PURE WHITE HORSE “AN IRON BRACELET is worn on the “THE FIG TREE is a sacred ea to 
with a painted tail may signify that right arm of every Sikh to remind the Brahmins. The god, Vishnu, is 
the owner is of princely rank.” him not to steal.” thought to live within it.” 

















“A RED FOREHEAD MARK among Hin- “NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, the “THE NEWEST SYMBOL of prestige in 
du women indicates marriage. Often wearing of a gold watch in India India is the Parker ‘‘51’’ pen. It’s 
this mark is a reddish jewel—such was considered an important sym- sought after by maharajah and low- 


as a pink diamond.”’ bol of prestige and wealth.” caste worker alike!" 
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the worlds most wanted pen f Y 


Yes ... throughout the world, ownership of the Parker “51” is a S 
speciaksymbol of distinction. It’s so sleek—so perfectly balanced \ 
—the work of finest precision craftsmanship. The hooded point “9 
glides with effortless ease. Never skips or falters. And 

only the *‘51” is designed for satisfactory use with the 3 
new Parker Superchrome ink —the super-brilliant, 


super-permanent ink that “dries as it writes”! ZZ CASH oxen Awar— fer interesting. 

semy? t ut “51” ns. 
Ask for both the Parker “51” and Super- ‘Ack he Ip sy thn Fath ’ broth “ friends 
chrome at your Parker dealer. who were in service. $25.00 for each 


story used. Do not write an ad. Just 


ee 9 report the facts. Stories are judged on 
facts alone. All letters become our Prop- 

dad l e [ erty—cannot be returned. Address: < 
Parker Pen Company, Dept. S-47, 


Janesville, Wisconsin. 
*Based upon an actual 


Caan DW roritea hy with vet ink!” 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Let Scholastic 
selected teaching aids help you to make 


Magazines and 


4 (0OLS FOR TEACHERS 


your teaching easier, more effective 
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On September 7 the U. S. State 
released a proposed treaty to 
tee international free news. 

Everyone needs to know what a free 
press. means. Here’s further material: 

ArTICLES IN SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

Free and Responsible Press.” April 

9%, °47 (Scholastic Teacher). “A Man 
Out,” March, ’47. “Elijah Love- 
jy, (radio play) March 23, °42. See 
welerences “Freedom of Speech,” Sept. 
2, p. 3-T. 
Pampuets: Liberty of the. Press, 
Chester S. Williams (Row, Peterson, 
1940). Keep Our Press Free, 1946. 
#123 Public Affairs Comm. New York 
16. World Press Freedom. (v. 2, °45, 








ical significance affecting the 
’s economy and geography. For 
r references we suggest: 

Syrian Yankee, by Salom 
— Doubleday, 1943. Syrian-Amer- 


historical data on modern Syria, in 
e Map Geography, Vernon Quinn 
—Stokes, 1946. “Syria — War Declara- 
tion Adds Ancient Syria to Allied Na- 
tions,” National Geographic School 
Bulletin, April 9, 1945. The following 
appear in National Geographic Maga- 
tine: “Bombs over Bible Lands,” Aug., 
1941; “Change Comes to the Bible 


The Newspaper 


The art of clear, concise expression 
is nowhere more valuable an asset than 
in the field of journalism. These books 
may intrigue your students: 

The Newspaper: Its Making and 
Its Meaning, New York Times (Scrib- 
ners, 1945). How to- Read a News- 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Freedom of the Press pornos ere 


#20) 1945. Editorial Research Report, 
Wash., D. C. 

Rapio Discussions: Worldwide 
Freedom of the Press (#350 Our 
Foreign Policy), 1946. Nat'l Broad- 
casting Co., New York 20. Is the Amer- 
can Press Really Free? (Town Meet- 
ing, v. 12, #25), 1946. Town Hall, 
Inc., 123 W. 48d St., N. Y. 18. 

Booxs: A Free and Responsible 
Press, Report by Commission on Free- 


~ dom of the Press (U. of Chicago Press, 


1947). Also special 
studies. 

Firms: The Story That Couldn't Be 
Printed, 16 mm. sd. 11 min. Teaching 


Film Custodians, 25 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


supplementary 


October 27 in 


Junior Scholastic 


Lands,” Dec., 1938; “In the Land of 
Moses and Abraham,” Dec., 1938; “A 
New Alphabet of the Ancients Is Un- 
earthed,” Oct., 1930. 

PaMPHLETs: “Arabic-Speaking Amer- 


icans,” #2. 1946. Contribution of Syr- , 


Fitms: A New Frontier, 16 mm sd. 
20 min. Free loan (trans. charges). 
Texas Oil Co., New York 17. Arab 
people and Arabian-American Oil Co., 
Saudi Arabia. Rouad — Island of Cru- 
saders, 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Rent or 
Sale. A. F. Films, Inc., New York. Life 
and shipping on ancient island off 
Syria. See references “Iraq,” Sept. 29. 


October 27 and November 3 in 
Senior Scholastic, Advanced English 


Your Daily Paper, John Floherty (Mill, 
1943). Lady Editor, Marjorie Shuler 
(Dutton, 1941). 

BiocrapHy: The World [s Their 
Beat, John C. Oéestreicher (Duell, 
Sloan, Pearce, 45). Assigned to Adven- 
ture, Irene Kuhn (Lippincott, ‘38). 


Coming Up 


in Senior Scholastic 
Issue of October 13, 1947 


Social Studies: Eye-Witness Report 
from Europe; Government Loyalty In- 
vestigations; We Inherit English Lib- 
erty. 

All Classes: Minority Rights; Associ- 
ate Justice William O. Douglas; Pro- 
and-Gon on Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes, 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Information. Historic Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: Christopher Columbus; Listening 
Yardsticks; Writing Radio Dialogue. 

October 20, 1947 

Social Studies: Eye-Witness Report 
on U. N. General Assembly; We Estab- 
lish Representative Government. 

All Classes: The Right of Free Speech, 
Special Supplement, “United Nations 
at Work.” 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Entertainment. Best Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: The Hitch Hiker; Listening Yard- 
sticks; Radio Sound Effects. 


's autobiography; early life in Syria ians to U. S. From Institute of Arab Wh October 27 i 
later experiences as American. American Affairs, 160 Broadway, eat Werld aa aah 
cLEs: Illustrations, geographical N. Y. C., 50c. 


Wheat, the staff of life of Western 
civilization, must play a major role in 
feeding World War II's starying mil- 
lions. 

ARTICLES: “Wheat,” World Week. 
April 8, 46. “Asia’s Broken Rice Bowl,” 
Survey Graphic, April, 1946. “Food 
Scandal,” Fortune, May, ’46. “Harvest 
that Saved the World,” Life, July 29, 
"46. “Brazil's Wheat Problem,” Bul. 
Pan American Union, Aug., °46. 

PamMpHLets: U. S. Farmers and 
World Peace, ’47. Food and Ag. Org. 
of U. N., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. Wheat 
(Commodity Ser. #1), '47. Food and 
Ag. Org. of U. N, (see above). Free. 
Cereals and Civilization (Sci. Guide 
#129), 47. Am. Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y. 24. $1.29. Foreign Trade 
Problems as Related to Agriculture in 
the Postwar Period, ’46. Chamber of 


- paper, Edgar Dale (Scott, 1941). Fiction: Larry Scott of the. Sun, 

4 A. P.: The Story of News, Oliver Edward Ford (Macrae, Smith, ‘45). Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Ag. Com- 
= Gambling (Farrar, 1940). Headlines BistiocraPHy: Bibliography of Sec- mittee, Wash. 6, D. C. 

- and Bylines: Journalism for High ondary School Journalism, 1941. Quill Fits: Our Daily Bread, 16 mm. sd. 
on Schools (Harcourt, Brace, 1946). Edit- and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern 10 min. Free loan. International Har- 
a ing Small Newspapers: A Handbook for Univ., Chicago, 50c. vester, Chicago. Wheat! the Staff of 
7, ° Young Journalists, Walter Rae (Mill, Fuims: Trees to Tribunes, 16 mm. __Life. 16 mm. sd. col. 30 min. Simmel- 


1943). 

VocatTionaL GumaNnce: Nose for 
News, Elliott Arnold (N. Y. World- 
Telegram) Row, Peterson, 1941. 





sd. 30 mins. Free. Chicago Tribune 
Pub. Ser. Office. Journalism, 16 mm. 
sd. 11 mins. Sale. Carl F. Mahnke, Des 


Moines 10, Iowa. 


Meservey, Beverly Hills, Cal. Wheat 
Farmer. 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago 
6, Illinois. ‘ 
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THE SPIRIT THAT 
FORGED A NATION ... 


Is it being challenged today? 


Scholastic Magazines answer that 
vital question in ALL OUT FOR DE- 
MOCRACY—a series of 30 sharply 
drawn picture-text articles—graph- 
ically portraying the full meaning of 
democracy and the challenge of op- 
posing totalitarian systems. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY will ap- 
pear throughout the year in SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 


Of course SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES bring you 
many other fact-filled weekly features to help 
keep your English and Social Studies students 
alert and well-informed. 


Use the handy coupon below to 
place your classroom order TODAY. 


You'll also get 

FREE—“United Nations at Work” to all teachers 
and students subscribing to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
WORLD WEEK, PRACTICAL ENGLISH. This full-scale 
U. N. Handbook comes as a supplement to the Octo- 
ber 20th editions. Free also to every teacher enter- 
ing a group subscription to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
FREE—The Flags of the United Nations in full color 
chart form (22’'x28’'), ready to hang in your class- 
room, will be sent with each final order of ten or 
more classroom subscriptions. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need 
for your students. Order may be revised 
within 3 weeks of receipt of first issue. 
A final order card will be sent. we, 
No. of ies: SN 
. of copies: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

Combination Edition . 75e 
—___Social Studies Edition 60c 
—__Advanced English Edition 60c 


PRICES: Per Student Per 3 
(5 or more to same address) 























220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, WN. Y. 
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Off the Press 


Atomics for the Millions, by Maxwell 
L. Eidinoff and Hyman Ruchlis. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947. 281 pp., $3.50. 


The authors have approached the 
development of atomic energy from 
the vantage point of historical perspec- 
tive. We are carried forward from the 
Greeks who are credited with “the first 
speculations as to the existence of 
atoms” through the nineteenth century, 
“a time of great and fruitful scientific 
discovery,” to Bikini. A fourth of the 
book provides an especially excellent 
background for understanding the medi- 
cal and industrial uses of isotopes (ra- 
dioactive atoms). The book is valuable 
because it can be understood by those 
of us who have had little or no scien- 
tific training. 

Dr. Eidinoff, who teaches chemistry 
at Queens College, was active in the 
development of the atomic bomb. Mr. 
Ruchlis teaches physics in a New York 
City high school. They have done their 
best to keep a complicated subject 
within the bounds of senior high school 
students’ understanding. Maurice Sen- 
dak’s charts and cartoons help ma- 
terially. 


The Presidents and the Press, by James 
E. Pollard. Macmillan, 1947. 866 pp., 
$5. 


“Four hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than a thousand bay- 
onets.” All of our presidents would 
have agreed with Napoleon on that. 
James E. Pollard, director of Ohio 
State University’s Schoo] of Journalism, 
has studied the relations of each U. S. 
president with the newspapers of his 
day. His carefully documented study 
reyeals the inter-relationship of person- 
ality, politics, and newspapers. Wash- 
ington was “outraged by some of the 
partisan outbursts in the press for 
which he was the target.” Lincoln, in 
his dealings with the press, “knew how 
to be as wise as aserpent and as gentle 
as a dove, yet it cannot be said that he 
truckled to it . . .” Theodore Roosevelt 
“advanced greatly the cause of White 
House press relations. He sensed their 
possibilities and importance far better 
than any before him.” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dr. Pollard conciudes, has 
placed “the working press . . . forever 
in his debt for meeting it on common 
ground over so many critical years.” 

Chapters can be assigned to high 


‘school seniors studying newspapers. 


Students active in publishing school 
newspapers will want to dip into it. 


Radio: The Fifth Estate, by Judith @ 
Waller. Houghton Mifflin, 1946, 4 
pp., $3.40. 


In one volume the reader can 
about the structure of broadcast 
programming, sales organization, 
audience, and engineering. The auth 
Chicago director of public service fq 
NBC, is a central figure in radio, Shs 
has organized her notes for sums 
institutes on a wide range of proble 
The roles of Mr. Hooper and the Fed 
eral Communications Commission 
explained. Educational broadca 
has a chapter. Although “disc jockey 
does not appear in the glossary, then 
is a chapter on “Transcriptions and Re 
cordings.” Also an imposing bibliog 
raphy. : 

Vocational guidance counselors will 
wish to refer this book to students ies 
terested in radio careers. It is an um 
critical study, and little is said sboute 
job opportunities, but it is an excellenty 
avenue for wider explorations of the! 
fifth estate. k 

Howarp L. Hurwtrz) 


News and | 


TEACHERS SupPpoRT CONSERVATION 
Drive. By instituting regular recitation?) 
of America’s Conservation Pledge im 
school classrooms and _ assemblies,’ 
teachers are giving powerful support? 
to the vigorous fight which is being’ 
waged all over the nation to save ouf 
vanishing natural resources from 
further waste and misuse. The Pledge 
was brought into being through a ma- 
tional competition sponsored as a pub 
lic service by Outdoor Life. magazine 
(353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10). The 
winning entry was accepted for the 
American people by Secretary of the: 
Interior J. A. Krug. It is as follows: P 
give my Pledge as an American to save 
and faithfully to defend from waste the? 
natural resources of my country — its 
soil and minerals, its forests, waters,” 
and wildlife. 4 

Ams To Pup. SeLF-GovERNMENT. A’ 
variety of publications on student self 
goyernment, including Your School and ~ 
Its Government, Civics As It Should Be ~ 
Taught, Citizenship for\All Pupils, and 
a quarterly Self Government News Let- 
ter, edited by Reed Harris, are avail- 
able from the Secretary, National Self 7 
Government, 80 Broadway, N. Y. 5. 


* 
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